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Lf I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
o telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But tif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——- ¢—- - 


The Representatives of the Powers in Congress 
assembled have. taken a resolution to maintain secrecy, 
and have solemnly explained to the expectant corre- 
spondents that the pledge will be maintained this time, 
and that it was not maintained in 1878 because the facts 
leaked out through envoys of the smaller Powers, to 
whom something was necessarily communicated under 
dip] Peserve. We make bold to say that, if the 
secrecy to be now observed be not more complete than the 
above statement is truthful, we shall know all about the 
proceedings of the Supplementary Congress day by day. 
For, as a matter of fact, at the first Congress the repre- 
sentatives of at least three Powers took the press into 
their confidence to such an extent that every subject and 
its treatment was communicated to them each even- 
ing that the Congress met, with a view at once to 
satisfy and direct the public opinion which, after all, 
decides the fate of the resolutions even of such 
august assemblages. Perhaps only one Power entirely 
‘abstained from this semi-publicity. Germany imposed 
the condition and kept it, so that the Berlin papers 
depended on Vienna, Rome, and London for their news 
of what was going on close at hand. We shall be curious 
to see what comes of the loud professions of secrecy now. 
The very correspondents who announce to us the resolu- 
tion go on to tell us what took place after it was 
adopted. 


Mr. W. E. Forster has a difficult task before him. The 
Irish “shooting season” has set in unusually early, and 
instead of tenants shooting landlords, the latter have 
taken to shooting tenants. It is certainly hard if land- 
lords cannot defend themselves even by fire-arms 
against “showers of heavy stones,” but that a landlord 
should, when turned out of a tenant’s house, deliberately 
go to his own, and fetch a gun, discharging it through 
the door, and dangerously wounding the tenant’s wife, 
almost passes belief. However, we have no doubt many 
landlords have come to the conclusion that if the law 
will not protect them, and will even go further than it has 
done to confiscate their property, it is high time they 
should protect themselves. 


Yesterday.a meeting was to have been held at the- 
Mansion House to promote an “East London Church 
Mission,” which was to be addressed among others by the 
Bishop of London, who is very seldom indeed to be found ' 
east of the Tower. It is but natural that dwellers in the - 
East End should resent these special attentions, and one 
of them writes to us as follows : “ Pray call attention to. 
the impertinence of the mission to the East End, as 
though we were all heathen. That is what people here 
are saying, and saying in no measured language. For 
West End Bishops and dignitaries and the Priest of | 
Fashionable Life to come with a mission to us provokes 
me to say that we had far better send a mission to Bel- 
grave Square and Eaton Square. There is far more 
goodness in the East End than in the West End, and 
goodness is not always to be measured by attendance at 
church. Bethnal Green parish alone has given during 
the last twelvemonth over £3,000 to the London hospi- 
tals, and I should like to know what West End parish can 
say the same. We believe our church, ourselves, and~ 
our clergy are insulted by this meeting, in which only one. 
resident in the East End has been asked to take part. I: 
should like to know how many of the right reverend and 
reverend gentlemen who are to address the Lord Mayor - 
are capable of the self-sacrifice of our Rector, who has 
refused a living in the country of £1,000 a year with» 
thirty acres of glebe to remain among us on £400 a year: 
and pay his own curates.” For ourselves we are~ 
thoroughly of our correspondent’s opinion. If the West 
End clergy would only look into their own parishes instead 
of intruding into the parishes of others not less zealous, 
experienced, or faithful than themselves, more good 
would be done than by wringing their hands at the 
Mansion House after a Mansion House luncheon, 


We learn that the United States Government intends 
making diplomatic representations at St. Petersburg on 
account of the expulsion of an American citizen of the 
Mosaic faith. President Hayes has instructed the 
American Minister in the Russian capital to send in a 
full report, whereupon action is to be taken. The many 
decrees of expulsion issued against Jews by the Muscovite 
authorities, solely on the ground of their being Jews, are 
a scandal and a disgrace even to that thin veneer of 
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civilisation of which official Russia boasts, but beneath 


which Mongol barbarism and brutality lurk. «The per- 


secution of Jews in Russia by order of Government is of 
ancient standing. A French writer, who lived and 
held official position there at the end of the sixteenth 
century, furnishes the most harrowing details of cruelty 
practised upon the adherents of the Hebrew creed, far 
exceeding in infamy even the Cossack brutalities of 
which the Greek Uniates have latterly been the victims 
under the reign of the “benevolent and humane” 
Emperor Alexander II., as Mr. Gladstone called him. 
No wonder, Prince Gortschakoff fought, tooth and nail, 
against the emancipation of the Jews in Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Roumania. 


A Bill has lately been printed which bears the modest 
title of “A Bill to amend the Bankruptcy Act, 1869.” 
The problem of bankruptcy reform is, as is well known, 
a most difficult one. During the last thirty years Acts 
- have been passed at intervals of about ten years each, 
viz., in 1849, 1861, and 1869, and now this is the fourth 
attempt in the same direction. The Bill extends over 
thirteen pages, and contains no less than forty-four 
sections. It proposes to make the law with regard to 
traders considerably more severe, by substituting £20 
for £50 as a debt sufficient to support a bankruptcy 
petition ; nor will it be necessary that this debt should be 
absolutely due at the time, it may be “a debt payable in 
the future.” Married women having separate estate are 
to be liable in respect of their separate estate to all the 
provisions of the Act, and are to be entitled in regard to 
their debts to all the benefits of its provisions, unless they 
have contracted their debts or entered into their engage- 
ments as agents of their husbands. One of the scandals 
of what we may call the iate-present system of bankruptcy 
is the exorbitant costs that are incurred, and the large 
profits accruing to trustees and accountants. These 
evils are severely dealt with in the present Bill, and 
very much more stringent provisions are introduced with 
regard to them. Another novel feature in the Bill is the 
introduction, or perhaps we should rather say the reintro- 
duction, of deeds of arrangement between debtors and 
creditors. The general scope of the new Bill is to give 
the Court the same jurisdiction with regard to these 
deeds of arrangement as it has in ordinary bankruptcies. 
The final clause of the Bill gives the Court the novel 
power to review the past conduct of the bankrupt, and to 
refuse or suspend his discharge if he has carried on trade 
by means of fictitious capital, or if his insolvency be 
attributable to hazardous speculation or unjustifiable ex- 
travagance in living, or if he has been guilty of a number 
of other offences too numerous to be here mentioned. 
On the whole, the Bill may be regarded as a step in the 
right direction. 

So deeply impressed is our Allahabad contemporary 
with the extreme caution of the Indian Financial Depart- 
ment in authorising the expenditure of public money, 
that it declares that the department would not risk eight 
annas (which, in the vernacular of these islands, might be 
termed tenpence) on the truth of the Christian religion. 


Was not once a Papal Nuncio made to swallow a 
Papal Bull, seals and all? Wishing to act against the 
influence of the Romish Church, the Committee of the 
Prussian Parliament on the Falk Laws Amendment Bill 
have, like the Nuncio, and after ten days’ consideration, 
swallowed the entire Bill. Not a morsel of it is left. 
The Committee struck out a clause here, inserted an 





article there, and modified the phraseology so repeatedly, 
that not a trace of the original Bill was"to be 3 and 
then, to end the matter and prevent all further 
they put their monstrosity, figuratively speakingyint 
fire. Prince Bisinarck’s rage rose to the point at which 
he wrenches off door-knobs. But he has resolved to 
ignore the decision of the Committee, and yesterday 
re-introduced the Bill in its original shape to the Parlia- 
ment for second reading. If the Committee correctly 
represented the Parliament, the result here too will be 
rejection. The Chancellor seems determined to get 
leave to reinstate the deposed bishops; but whether 
this will induce the Vatican to dissolve its Parliamentary 
Party is very doubtful. At present the conflict between 
three great Parties is stultifying Bismarck’s political 
power. ' OF 






Letters from Yokohama speak of the existence of a 
strong Constitutional movement in Japan, in favour of 
the convocation of a National Assembly. It is stated 
that the movement is in no way directed against the 
person of the monarch, whose good intentions are uni- 
versally recognised. The unsatisfactory condition of the 
Imperial finances, especially the rapid decrease in the 
value of, the paper-money, and the consequent paralysa- 
tion of commerce, are alarming the community at large, 
and many would fain hope that the appointment of re- 
presentatives of the people would alter matters for the 
better. At present there are only provincial delegations, 
but no Imperial Parliament in Japan. Without the 
convocation of a legislative body it is feared that there 
will be a State bankruptcy, and an outbreak of fanatical 
hatred against Europeans, whose lives and property might 
in such case be endangered. We learn that a change of 
ministry is aimed at, and that the task of the new cabinet 
would be the convocation of a Parliament. 

The newest success that the Sunday Society have 
obtained for their efforts to provide recreation for the 
people is in their arrangements for the Sunday opening 
of the Grosvenor Gallery and the Hanover Gallery by the . 
kind permission of Sir Coutts Lindsay and Mr. S. Weil. 
The first exhibition at the Hanover Gallery will be open 
to the members of the Society on June 20, and to the 
public on June 27 and July 4 by means of tickets, to be 
obtained from the Secretary, 6 Dudley Place, W., by 
letter enclosing stamped and directed envelope. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay will open the Grosvenor Gallery to the 
members on July 25, and to the public (by tickets) on 
August I. 


Italy is in the throes of a Reform Bill movement. A 
measure of this kind has been promised by successive 
Cabinets, the universal feeling being that the existing state 
of things has become untenable ; but the frequency of 
Governmental changes always prevented the introduction 
of a Bill. At present the suffrage in Italy stands on the 
narrowest basis in all Europe. Out of 28,000,000 to 
30,000,000 inhabitants, among whom there are about 
8,000,000 adult men, only 400,000 have the right of vote. 
It is a condition of affairs not very far removed from 
that which existed in France under Louis Philippe 
previous to his flight, which was brought about by the 
rising demand for an extension of the franchise. For 
cautious statesmen in Italy, the question naturally pre- 
sents some considerations of a serious nature, owing to 
the terrible intellectual! backwardness of a large section — 
of the population, especially in the Centre and ‘the South, 
where the Papacy and* Bourbon despotism utterly 
neglected the education of the people: ‘Even Radicals 
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in Italy are, therefore, divided on the subject of the 
suffrage reform, both as regards the degree of the 
qualification under which the right of voting is to be 
exercised, and the so-called serutinio di lista—that is to 
say, the question as to whether deputies are henceforth 
to be chosen by larger electoral districts instead of by 
very small ones, as at present, which gives local men an 
unduly preponderating influence. The great danger to 
be avoided is the swamping of the constituencies of the 
Centre and the South bya class of electors who would 
pander to clericalism, Bourbonist reaction, and that pest 
of ‘the South, the J/afia, an organisation of criminal 
malefactors, which has ramifications even in “ higher 
social circles,” if that is an expression allowable under 
the circumstances. We apprehend Manhood Suffrage, 
which the Democratic League claims under Garibaldi’s 
presidency, would soon bring such fearful evils to the 
front. That which might be done with some degree of 
safety after a great purifying political change, would at 
present, we believe, be destructive of all progress and 
orderly government. However, we trust the stormy 
meetings held at Naples, Leghorn, Milan, and some 
other places in which the Government Bill was denounced 
as an “insultingly illusory measure,” are only a flash in 
the pan. 





The details of the Suffrage Bill brought in by the 
Italian Cabinet show in the meantime that a compro- 
mise has at least been effected bétween Cairoli and 
Depretis, for even these two prominent leaders. had 
hitherto been at issue on the subject. An educational 
test is the main feature of their proposal. As before, the 
complete age of twenty-one is fixed for the exercise of 
the suffrage. The elector must be able to read and 
write. The minimum of the property qualification is 
either the annual payment of direct imposts to the amount 
of 40 lire; or, in proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants of a town or village, a rent of 300 to 600 lire 
from houses or business places ; orarent of 600 lire from 
stocks ;. or the annual payment of 800 lire for a farm. 
In the absence of a property qualification, the proof that 
a man has the knowledge required in an examination of 
the fourth elementary class of public schools, will confer 
the vote. Commissions before which such proof is to 
be given are to be instituted, but the technical and 
somewhat complicated details we readily omit. Soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers in active service, custom- 
house officers, policemen, and gevs darmes are not to 
have the suffrage. Indeed, a great deal of undue influence 
had hitherto been exercised by the latter in the elections 
for Parliament. The electoral registers are to be under 
the supervision of a committee composed of a magistrate, 
three members of the Provincial Council, and a prefect 
as chairman. So far as we can judge at present, the 
measure would considerably widen the franchise, but 
would still fall far short of universal suffrage. We learn 
that in the different groups of the Left there are great 
divergences of opinion ; and altogether this Reform Bill 
movement will probably lead to a vast deal of excitement, 
the very constitution of the Italian nation being, so to 
say, about to be put on its trial. 


A Constitutional conflict of the gravest kind has 
arisen between the Norwegian Parliament and the king. 
During three sessions the former insisted on the regular 
presence of the Ministers in the Storthing. Three times 
King Oscar has refused his sanction to this enactment. 
By the ground-law of the country, which in matters of 
self-government resembles England, and on some points 
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almost approaches the Swiss Constitution, the monarch 
has only a suspensive veto, . After three parliamentary 
resolutions he must yield. This is what he at present 
refuses to do, with an incomprehensible obstinacy, prac- 
tically trying to set might above right. By law, the 
enactment of the Storthing has now full validity without 
the royal sanction ; still the monarch, who is at the 
same time the sovereign of Sweden where he exer- 
cises larger privileges, makes a decided show of 
resistance. On this subject there have been, during 
the last two weeks, the most excited debates at 
Christiania, Mr. Sverdtrup, the Speaker, heading the 
phalanx of legality in his own person. It was on his 
motion that the House resolved, by seventy-four votes 
against forty, to declare the regular presence of the 
Ministers in the Legislature to be henceforth their 
bounden duty, in accordance with the law now validly 
passed, The Norwegian Constitution neither confers 
upon the king the power of an absolute veto, nor even 
that of dissolving Parliament. For both privileges, 
Oscar II., however, contends, through the Stang Cabinet, 
which has made itself unpopular throughout the land, 
and whose only support is the bureaucracy. Firm in its 
own resolution, Parliament insists upon the enactment in 
question being published as a law in the official gazette. 
On its part, Government somewhat suspiciously keeps 
troops at Christiania, which had been lately sent there 
for the temporary purpose of quelling some riots of a 
non-political nature, and indignation among the citizens 
is consequently rising. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that in point of law the king is wholly in the 
wrong ; and considering that his House is of foreign 
descent, and that, in presence of the growing Russian 
danger in the North, it is desirable there should be a 
contented nation, the doings of the Court well-nigh pass 
belief. This is certainly not the way to attract the 
Finlanders once more to the Swedish connection. 
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Though Prince Bismarck has given up, in presence of 
a strong and indignant opposition, his original idea of | 
including the St. Pauli suburb of Hamburg in the pro- | 
posed Custom-house line, he yet steadily pursues the / | 
object of so circumventing the Hanseatic town as to 
render its free-port privilege a mere farce. For centuries 
the renowned commercial Republic has exercised rights 
of sovereignty over the lower course of the Elbe. These 
rights are now to be taken from it. By means of Impe- f ) 
rial revenue-cutters, douaniers, and guard-stations of all 
kinds, the city is to be so surrounded that its so-called Hi} 
free harbour would be unapproachable from any side, 1 
and would, in fact, resemble Lichtenberg’s famous “ knife | : 











without handle, to which the blade is wanting.” Some 
of the Liberal papers at Berlin express a faint hope that Lit 
the very costliness of the cordon which would be neces- iy 
sary for the crippling of the free trade of Hamburg, may, iil 
after all, induce the Chancellor to withdraw his scheme. ‘4 i 
But it is contrary to all experience to assume that Prince i 
Bismarck could be deterred from any reactionary scheme aw 
by the consideration that an extraordinary amount of 
police power would be required for its execution. Un- ae 
less, therefore, Parliament steps in with a firm: decision, ae 
the free port of Hamburg will soon be a thing of the ‘ae 
past, ‘Yet all sensible political economists in Germany 
acknowledge that this special privilege of the great 
Hanseatic city does not touch the general question of 
free trade or protection; and they pointedly refer to the 
fact of a similar privilege existing for the Austrian port of 
Trieste, whilst Austria at large maintains a protective’ 
tariff. 
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THE PRESSURE ON THE PORTE. 


In the diverting novel of “Peter Simple” Boatswain 
Chucks when, as frequently happens, he has occasion to 
find fault with a youngster, commences his reproof in 
a mild and equable tone and frame of mind, but, rapidly 
losing patience, he proceeds to objurgate, and ultimately 
thrash him soundly with his rattan. Lord Granville is 
the Mr. Chucks of diplomacy. His noble predecessor 
warned the Porte of what would some day infallibly 
happen if it did not mend its ways, but he was content 
to wait for awhile and see if the remonstrances produced 
their intended effect. Sir Henry Layard went further 
still, and, finding that the Sultan listened quietly to all 
he said and proceeded after all in his old way, the 
ambassador did not hesitate, proprio motu, to use his 
own words, to “menace” him “in language which has 
rarely, if ever, been addressed to a Sovereign.” At the 
moment of penning the despatch of April 27 the ambas- 
sador did not know who was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and as his long and able paper must 
have taken some days to draw up, it was probably 
originally intended to be addressed to Lord Salisbury. 
However this may be, it is quite clear that Sir Henry 
Layard had tardily come to the conclusion that he must 
liberate his soul, and let his countrymen know he had 
wholly given up the hope of influencing the Turks for 
their own and for Europe’s good. It will have been 
noticed that the despatch was originally longer than it is 
printed in the Blue-book, and if the time for parleying 
has passed, it is strange that the Government which 
recognises “the great ability and unwearied industry” 
of his Excellency, has not allowed him to tell his story 
completely. 

In a singular conversation with Musurus Pasha imme- 
diately after his accession to office, Lord Granville appears 
to have been able to elicit from the Turkish ambassador 
a statement of a very singular character. ‘The repre- 
sentative of the Sultan has long resided among us, but 
he is after all a Levantine, and the residents of the mid- 
Orient are remarkable adepts in the art which when 
ascribed to Irishmen, is called blarneying. He told 
the Foreign Minister that if the administration of 
Mr. Gladstone had remained in power, Turkey would 
have escaped the disasters to which she has been 
exposed, and this statement may be accepted as a 
representation of a fact if we allow that it is better to 
be in the fire than in the frying-pan. Unquestionably 
if the Liberals had not been turned out in 1874 they 
would have agreed to the scheme of a joint occupation of 
Turkey in 1876, and what would have been left by this 
time of the Ottoman Empire would have caused no great 
anxiety to anybody. In whatever sense, however, Lord 
Granville took the ambassador’s compliment, it seems 
to have produced no effect upon his firmness, for he 
told Musurus Pasha “that while her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wished to abstain from anything like menace, any 
intimation they gave would be adhered to to the letter.” 
Whatever this somewhat obscure sentence may mean it 
sounds distinctly Chucks-like, and subsequently, in a 
letter of instructions to Mr. Goschen, Lord Granville 
leaves very little doubt indeed about the intentions of 
the Government for which he speaks so far as they have 
been formed. Bunt here is justthe doubt as well as 


the difficulty. Whatever is to be done will be done in 
concert with the other Powers. But until the Powers 
agree as to the precise form of the pressure the Porte 
knows very well that nothing will be done, and it wil} 
be when the Powers come to discuss the particular form 
of the pressure to be applied that irreconcilable differ- 

ences will make themselves felt. It is quite conceivabl» 
that a demonstration by an allied squadron as far as 
Constantinople might make the Sultan feel so uncom- 

fortable- that he would endeavour to retire to Broussa, 

and under the shadow of the Bithynian Olympus gather 

around him all that is fanatical and unprogressive in 
Turkey. But what would be gained by frightening 
Abdul Hamid out of Yildiz Kiosk, or even by removing 
him from the throne? This would be simply to arouse 
Mussulman fanaticism from one end of Turkey to the 

other, and may be to excite to a dangerous point Islamism 
wherever it flourishes. As to landing allied troops in 
Turkey, this is a course which the Governments of Europe 
will think twice about, and then most of them will hesitate 

or resist it. It cannot be, for example, for the interests 
of Austria, and we are sure it is not yet for the interests 

of England, that Turkey in Europe should be broken 
into. further fragments. Before the Turks would retire 
from Constantinople they would raise the cry of God and 

Prophet, and if they did not succeed in hurling back the 

Christian invaders, ‘‘ with their hands on their sabres how 

should they fail,” though strewn along the Makrikeui 

shore and around the Valley of Sweet Waters “ like the 

mower’s grass at close of day,” in fighting their way to 

Paradise and its pleasures? We do not know, and we 

trust we shall never test, what is the precise influence 

over a hundred millions of Mussulmans of the Kaliph 

who is known from one end of Asia to the other as the 

Siltan of Roum. Prudent statesmen will hesitate before 

they tempt possibilities that are easily imagined by those 

who know Mohammedanism as it really exists. 

Lord Stratheden, on Thursday eveningin the House 
of Lords, said no more than the truth when he expressed 
an opinion that the Sultan was placed in an almost 
insoluble dilemma when he was asked to cede Ottoman 
territory on his own responsibility, and that is the case of 
the Turkish on fossumus in a nutshell. The noble lord, 
echoing Sir Henry Layard, agrees in the opinion we have 
frequently expressed, and expressed at some length a 
fortnight ago, that the best way out of the difficulty would 
be the convocation of the Parliament whieh should exist 
by virtue of the constitution that is still a portion of the 
public law of Turkey. And if this view of the case be 
correct it is merely driving the Sultan into a corner, 
where he will turn at bay, to ask him to sign away the 
rights of any portion of his people except under stress 
of defeat in the field. When the Chambers, or Chamber, 
had met in Constantinople this might possibly be de- 
manded from the monarch in conjunction with the re- 
presentatives of the people. ut all this would take time, 
and time is just what Mr. Gladstone has made up his 
mind Turkey shall not have. The Ottoman Government 
is not to be allowed a chance if it does not conform 
to the sic volo, sic jubeo uttered at Berlin. It is 
perfectly true, as Sir Henry Layard has told us, that the 
time has gone by when empty threats are of any avail 
with the Palace and the Porte ; but we do not believe 
that the Cabinets of Europe will see their way to the 
adoption of measures which would result in the military 
coercion of the Sultan into a course that would cost 
him his throne, provided even now he consents to 
summon the Chambers to consult upon the crisis. 

It is plain that her Majesty’s Government are in almost 
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as great a difficulty as the Sultan himself. They have 
-menaced the Porte ; they have announced their inten- 
tion of backing up their threats by force if immediate 
attention is not paid to their demands ; but they have 
proposed to use force in concert with Europe at large, 
and we have the best reason to believe that Europe at 
large is not prepared to embark at once upon the sea of 
troubles into which -Mr. Gladstone would launch with a 
light heart. From the moment that it became a ques- 
tion what pressure should be applied, we repeat that 
the European concert would be at an end, and 
none of the Governments, however pressing they may 
deem the necessity for reform, are quite in such a hurry 
as the English Cabinet to. employ their military strength. 
Nor would a demonstration of force attain the ends pro- 
posed more quickly than other and more ordinary means. 
It is not, we are convinced, impossible to persuade the 
Sultan to summon his Parlianient. Even Lord Granville 
admits that there is a probability of influencing his 
Majesty to take this step ; and however indisposed Abdul 
Hamid may be to release the grasp which he has gradually 
secured upon the entire executive power of Turkey, the 
institution of ministerial responsibility would follow as a 
matter of course from the meeting of the Chambers. 
Then we should see, as we have maintained and as Lord 
Granville admits, that there are in Turkey “men of 
upright character, who have shown themselves capable 
of a better system of government.” Surely it is the duty 
of England, above all countries, to give such men an 
opportunity of making their influence felt before taking 
a step which would excite the passions of the fanatical 
Turks, and might not impossibly lead to a general 
massacre of the Christians. We hope Mr. Goschen 
will be wiser than the Cabinet which appointed 
him, and that he will refrain from all such 
threats as are incompatible with the dignity of the 
Sultan and the safety of any section of his people. For, 
and this must be our last word of warning to-day, we are 
in possession of precise information respecting the 
accumulation of money and munitions of war, not merely 
in Albania, but in Constantinople and its neighbourhood. 
With Osman Pasha at the Seraskierate, the attempt to use 
force just now would lead to scenes of terror compared 
with which the Bulgarian atrocities themselves would 
sink into insignificance. 


FREEDOM OF DEBATE. 


The tyrannical tendency of Liberals in office was never 
more discreditably demonstrated than on Monday night 
in the House of Commons. Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, how- 
ever wrong in point of taste, was perfectly within his 
Parliamentary right in asking questions respecting the 
appointment of M. Challemel-Lacour as French ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James’s. Let us suppose that 
instead of asking a question or giving notice of further 
questions, Mr. O’Donnell had chosen to move a vote of 
censure upon the Government for having accepted the 
ambassador, he would have been taking a course which 
would certainly have been adopted by the Liberals out 
of office, if the Porte had nominated, and the Conserva- 
tive Government had accepted, as ambassador such a 
man as Chefket Pasha. Now, allegations are made 
against M. Challemel-Lacour which are certainly of a 
very grave character ; which are believed in by very few 
people in this country, though by very large numbers in 
France ; and Mr. O’Donnell, rightly or wrongly, sincerely 
or otherwise, professes at least to believe them. The 
course which he took was undoubtedly technically incon- 





venient, but there is hardly a prominent Liberal who has 
not adopted it when in opposition and dissatisfied with 
an answer from or action by a Conservative Government. 
We well remember the scene in the House of Commons 
on the 5th of March last, when Mr. Bright adopted 
this very course of enforcing a question by concluding 
with a motion, with the expressed approbation of Mr. 
Gladstone, and against the mild remonstrance of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is, thus, hardly a ques- 
tion of Mr. O’Donnell’s discretion or the value of his 
information. Certain allegations are made against the 
man who is to represent his country during a difficult and 
most important series of negotiations. He is to represent 
France not merely at the Foreign Office, but at the 
English Court and in English society. If he is guilty of 


‘what is laid to his charge he is certainly unfit for his post, 


and Mr. O’Donnell or anybody else would be within his 
right in moving a censure upon the Government for its 
acceptance of such an ambassador. He can hardly be 
out of his right in pushing, against the wish of the 
Government, questions to elicit authoritative information 
on which to found such a motion. 

This was the view which a portion, though not all, of 
the Conservative Party took in opposing Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion that Mr. O’Donnell be not heard. For the first 
time for two hundred years, as the Speaker says, for the 
first time in the history of the British Parliament, as we 
believe, an attempt has been made by a Government 
possessing a majority to get rid of an inconvenient ques- 
tion or motion by imposing the c/éture. We can imagine 
how bitterly Mr. Gladstone, when in opposition, would 
have denounced such an interference with liberty of speech 
and freedom of debate if it had been suggested by 
Sir Stafford Northcote or Mr. Disraeli, and nothing less 
than the sacred rights of a minority were at stake on 
Monday night, whether they were put in issue by Mr. 
O’Donnell or by Mr. Gladstone. And the power of a 
minority, when its spirit is thoroughly roused, was never 
better shown than on Monday. Mr. O'Donnell won a 
victory against the Government and its mighty majority. 
Some Liberals, whose principles rise superior to the party 
passions of the moment, while censuring Mr. O’Donnell’s 
action, took care, like Mr. Joseph Cowen, not to sanction 
by their votes the restriction of the freedom of debate 
which Mr. Gladstone attempted, and it is quite clear that, 
after the endeavour of the Administration to burke the 
question of the fitness of M. Challemel-Lacour’s nomi- 
nation, a good deal more will yet be heard of it. In the 
meantime the minority in the House of Commons has 
vindicated, in an admirable manner, the rights and 
privileges of private members against a Government 
commanding a mechanical majority, swayed by such 
indiscreet orators as the Home Secretary, without whose 
hectoring interference on Monday evening a compromise 
might have been arrived at long before the dinner-hour, 
and whose manner was the chief reason why the whole 
night was wasted, and why the unprecedented spectacle 
was presented of what the reporters call “ question turns ” 
lasting until half-past one o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. O’Donnell put himself as flagrantly in the wrong 
on Thursday evening as he was right in principle on 
Monday. No member can dispute the authority of the 
Speaker in respect of the form of questions and what 
shall be admitted as questions ; and, as we have pointed 
out, if he wants to bring before the country certain 
documents which he possesses, he can embody them in 
his speech on proposing a vote of censure on the 
Government for accepting M. Challemel-Lacour as 
Ambassador of the French Republic. To stand up in 
his place and publicly wrangle with the Speaker of the 
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House of Commons about such a matter as the form of 
a question, is to manifest such ignorant self-assertion as 
he would himself laugh at if displayed by Mr. Biggar. 
It is a pity that ke was not content with his substantial 
success over the Prime Minister's precipitate interference 
with the rights and privileges of members, Such suc- 
cesses, however, rarely repeat themselves, and on Thurs- 
day Mr. O’Donnell discredited himself even more than Mr. 
Gladston2 had done three nights before. And the Prime 
Minister may have seen on Thursday that the House 
of Commons knows how to exercise its unquestionable 
privilege of refusing to hear a member without borrowing 
the céture from the practice of M. Gambetta. 





AMERICAN COMPETITION, 


However widely we may differ regarding the character 
of the political institutions of our transatlantic brethren, 
we have all alike a common interest in noting from time 
to time the unexampled material progress of the great 
Republic of the West. It is economically rather than 
politically that the New World has been called into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the Old. There is not a 
country in Europe that does not feel its social framework 
more or less shaken by “what is being done in those 
glorious free United States,” where Martin Chuzzlewit 
suffered so much. Our Agricultural Commissioners, sent 
across the Atlantic to discover there the causes of agri- 
cultural depression here, have not yet reported ; but it is 
not difficult to foreshadow what they will have to record. 
‘The reports by her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and 
Legation on the manufactures, commerce, &c., of the 
countries in which they reside, have almost entirely 
removed the necessity for such missions as those on 
which Mr. C. S. Read and Mr. Pell were sent to the 
United States. One of these reports, by Mr. Victor 
Drummond, issued this week, gives a most instructive and 
comprehensive account of the present condition and 
prospects of the United States. The second quarter of 
1878 marked a great advance in the financial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural prosperity of the Republic, 
and from then till now the tide has continued 
to rise. The commercial panic of 1873 was sharp 
enough while it lasted, but the effects of such panics 
in America and in England are very different. In 
the one country, with its unlimited virgin soil, they 
merely lead to a readjustment of the conditions of 
labour ; whereas in the other, that which cannot be cured 
has to be endured. The artisans of the eastern towns 
of the Republic had merely to immigrate to the States 
and Territories of the west, and become agriculturists in 
order to be prosperous as ever. In this way the area of 
cereal cultivation was immensely extended. In 1878 
the country exported in breadstuffs 150,000,000 bushels, 
in 1879, 177,908,553 bushels ; while as regards the pro- 
babilities for 1880, Mr. Drummond says : “ As far as any 
judgment can be formed at the present time (April 26, 
1880), the winter crop, 2s a whole, is about an average 
one, 98, precisely the same as last year, and the acreage 
above the average, 13 per cent. more than last year. 
Add to this that the freights from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard have now been reduced ro cents per 100 lbs. 
on account of lake shipments having begun to seriously 
compete with railway conveyance, while a committee of 
the foreign freight agents of the four trunk lines are at 
present adjusting a scale of uniform through rates to 
Europe, and it will at once be seen that the English 
harvest must be bounteous indeed if our farmers are to 
be expected to hold their own against a competitive 
magazine so inexhaustible. 

As regards the shipment of cattle across the ocean, the 
British raisers of live stock have perhaps somewhat less 
to fearon account of the uncertainty and comparative 
magnitude of freight prices. Freight prices at Phila- 
delphia for cattle are £4. At Boston they are £5 tos., 
an immense rise on last September, when fora short 
time they were as low as £2 10s. per head. ‘The real 


obstacle to the American cattle trade, however, is not go 
much the cost of freightage, which competition is prett 
certain to reduce by-and-by, but the Privy Council rule 
compelling slaughter at the port of debarkation. Except 
for this wholly unwarrantable restraint on. trade, the 
cost of meat to the -British consumer would be 
appreciably less; nor does the home breeder profit 
by this artificial keeping up of prices so much as might 
be imagined. The ranchmen of the Far West would 
gladly send their herds straight on to Liverpool, where 
they might be bought lean for the purpose of being fat- 
tened on English pasturage for the market. But this 
being forbidden by the wisdom of the Privy Council, 
they have to sell their produce to stock-keepers in such 
partly stall-feeding middle states as Illinois, where, bei 
fattened for so many months, their value is enhan 
from £4 to £5 per head. Vast profits are in this way 
thrust, as it were, into the pockets of American 

profits that ought to contribute towards the mitigation of 
the prevalent depression at home. Despite every draw- 
back, however, the importation of American cattle is 
increasing, and, it may be safely predicted, is bound to 
increase. Last year the ports of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New York, and Boston alone, showed an 
advance of 44,384 head on the returns for 1878; 
and this year it is expected the results will be even more 
striking. With a fotesight by which our own legislation 
might profit, the Senate and House of Representatives 
are emulating each other in their endeavours to promote 
the interests of agriculture. ‘“‘ Whereas,” runs a resolu- 
tion recently passed by the Senate, “agriculture is the 
foundation of nearly all our wealth, and we are paying off 
our large domestic and foreign indebtedness mainly by 
the exportation of its products, &c., it is resolved that 
the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and House 
are instructed to consider generally the subject of agri- 
culture, and report by Bill or otherwise what ought to be 
done by the general Government to better advance, 
encourage, and foster agricultural interests.” 


Nor are-such good resolutions likely to adorn that 
unmentionable region which Dr. Johnson said “ is paved 
with good intentions.” The Agricultural Department has 
already been of immense service, and at a trifling cost, to 
the American farmers. During the last three years only 
some £118,000 have been appropriated to the use of the 
Department, but many instructive publications have in 
that time been issued, experiments made, seeds distributed, 
&c., which have benefited the tillers of the soil in no 
inconsiderable degree. The next step in this enlightened 
policy, which is helpful without being paternal, will 
probably be the appointment of a Minister of Agriculture 
with a seat in the Cabinet. In a word, the Americans 
appear to have at last discovered that, if they are to 
“‘whip creation” effectively, they must take their stand on 
their agricultural rather than on their manufacturing 
advantages. At the next census it is calculated that the 
will number 50,000,000 souls, the majority of whom wi 
be breeders of cattle and growers of grain. And the ratio 
of increase of these formidable competitors is enormous. 
Four hundred thousand immigrants, it is estimated,. will 
this year be landed on the shores of the United States, 
chiefly English, Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians, of 
the best class and in the prime of life. The amount of 
ready-money which they bring with them to their adopted 
country is not less than £12 per head, while. the 
value of their industry is simply inestimable. They 
are admittedly the best bone and sinew of the Old 
World. Avoiding the mistake of the earlier image 
they no longer attempt to find a home in the Eastern 
States, but at once take train for the Far West, where at 
present, at all events, the demand for manual labour of all 
kinds is practically unlimited. Much has been saidabout 
the folly of labour combinations “ driving capital out of 
the country.” But here manifestly we have the converse 
process at work. The proletariat of Europe is being 
driven by the hundred thousand across the Atlantic to 
escape the dreaded conscription, and the crushing 
burdens imposed by the “bloated armaments” main- 
tained by monarchical States. The New World is 
redressing the balance of the Old with a vengeance. 
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Our_agriculturists have been the first to feel the strain. 
They are face to face with a competition of ruinous 
severity, The gravity of the crisis cannot be exaggerated. 
Better harvests. will avail them but little. Meanwhile the 
Liberal Government proposes to relieve the agricultural 
distress by a peddling Hares and Rabbits Bill, which 
certain Liberal landlords, chiefly oblivious apparently of 
the fact that it is the possibility of rent rather than the 
freedom of contract that is threatened, are opposing. ‘To 
any one who has beheld with his own eyes “what is 
being done in those glorious, free United States,” agri- 
culturally speaking, the general insensibility of English- 
men to the imminent ruin with which our agricultural 


interest is menaced must appear to savour of absolute 
lunacy. 








SCOTCH CASTILIANS. 
On Monday night the Earl of Galloway asked the 


House of Lords in solemn tones to “uphold the dignity 


of the Scotch peerage,” and by forty-eight votes to forty- 
one the House, with equal solemnity, agreed to do so. 
Were it not for the assurance of a man with such a quick 
perception of the ludicrous as Lord Houghton, that the 


question is a “serious” one, we should be disposed to 


say that the way in which the dignity of the Scotch 


peerage is to be upheld savours of comedy rather than 
of tragedy. The result of the discussion is that there 
may in the future be two Earls of Mar instead of one, 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, whose claim has been 


allowed by the Lords’ Committee of Privileges, and Mr. 


Goodeve Erskine, who claims to be the heir of an older 
and a better Earldom of Mar. Life, however, as we 
know, is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those 
who feel, and it is plain that Mr. Goodeve Erskine feels 
deeply on the subject. Though he were declared an 
Earl of Mar to-morrow, he would not bave an acre added 
to his property, for the Earl of Mar who is in possession 
has been finally declared to have a right to everything 


tangible that the title brings with it. All that Mr. Good- 
eve Erskine as Earl of Mar could do would be to attend 
the annual ceremonial in Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 
which is officially known as the election of sixteen repre- 
sentative Scotch peers, but which really means adhesion 
to the Duke of Buccleuch’s selection of his immediate 
Scotch followers in the Upper House. Yet for a seat at 
this Barmecide feast Mr. Goodeve Erskine contends 
year after year till his purse is almost exhausted, 


and Scotch antiquarians are driven to the verge of 


insanity. As sure as the election comes round, the two 
Earls of Mar confront each other on that floor, which 
legend says is stained with the blood of Rizzio, and 
gossip says with the blood of Midlothian pigs remorse- 


lessly butchered to preserve that stain and the credit of 


history. It is all done in decency and order. The 
rivals may not shake hands when they meet, like op- 
ponents in the Prize Ring, yet 

Betwixt His Darkness and His Brightness, 

There passes a mutual glance of great politeness. 
Then come the “claims” and the “ protests,” and the 
defeat of Mr. Erskine, who refuses to fight another year. 
The result of Monday’s discussion in the House of 
Lords is to encourage Mr. Erskine to fight his battle 
next year with more hope than before. ‘This is the way 
in which the dignity of the Scotch peerage is to be 
upheld. 

It is often proposed to make all Scotch noblemen 
peers of the United Kingdom. But it would surely be 
a pity thus to let such a fine patrician variety get lost in 
the common herd. For the Scotch peers are the Cas- 
tilians of the United Kingdom. No “mushroom rich 
civilians ” are elevated to their rank or are allowed to 
intermingle with them. So old are the “ creations,” that 
like the Earldom of Mar, Mr. Goodeve Erskine’s earldom, 
that is to say, they are lost in the recesses of a forgotten 
history. So precious are these peerages, that that of Mar is 
not the only one which it is sought to revive or rediscover. 
On the contrary, during the last quarter of a century, there 
has been a keen contention in the law courts as to which of 
the representatives of the Johnstone clan in the south- 






































west of Scotland has a right to the Earldom of Annan- 


dale ; and the contention is to-day as keen as ever, 
although the competition is reduced to two, and these 
two bachelors! The settling of this question will, 
it is notorious, lead to the raising of others of a similar 
nature ; and, indeed, the revival of this earldom was pre- 
ceded in 1869 by the bestowal of the Barony of Balfour 
of Burleigh, a creation of 1607 and attainted in 1715, on 
one of the representatives of the Bruce family. The 


tendencies of the time are to make the Scotch Castilians — 


more and more of a close caste. They are absentee 
landlords with a vengeance. They spend the bulk of 
their time and money in London, where they and their 
clientele of squires or “ lairds” have their town houses. 
They are “owners of the soil” in Scotland to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of aristocracies ; there is not 
a single yeoman or peasant proprietor to the north of the 
Tweed. The late general election overthrew their poli- 
tical influence, and in effect destroyed that of their 
“natural leader,” the Duke of Buccleuch. When the 
franchise in counties is assimilated to that in burghs, 
they will probably retire from politics altogether, and be 
known as members of a blue-blooded and select class, 
residing nine months of the year in London, and seen 
only occasionally on theif estates for the shooting and to 
superintend the Christmas festivities in those truly royal 
castles that. are the centres of what is most beautiful in 
Scotch scenery and most stirring in Scotch history. 
Whether the Scotch commonalty may not have something 
to say in the future about the removal from amongst 
them of the whole of the landed influence of their 
country by an absentee aristocracy, may be an interesting 
question for Democratic speakers and writers. But it 
is also a question of the distant future. In the meantime 
the fact remains that the Scotch peers. are being every 
year more and more wrapt up in each other as a Casti- 
lian caste. Every tourist is familiar—probably to the 
extent of disobedience—with the grim edict with which 
they protect their land, ‘‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted.” 
The debate in the Lords, and the conclusion arrived at, 
that the “dignity of the Scottish Peerage must be. up- 
held,” show that, all trespassers on Castile will be prose- 
cuted to the bitter end, unless indeed they can make 
good their claim to the inheritance of a_ historical 
shadow. 


THE CONSOLIDATED FUND CHARGES. 


It is well worthy of consideration whether some of the 
charges that now fall upon the Consolidated Fund might 
not be proyided for out of the annual votes, without in 
any way affecting the independence or efficiency of the 
public service. ‘The Consolidated Fund, which consists 
of the aggregate product of the public revenue, of the 
country, is not only mortgaged for the payment of the 
interest of the National Debt and the Civil List, but it is 
also chargeable with the judicial and certain other 
salaries, together with various pensions and annuities, all 
of which have been adjudged to be too essential to be 
dependent upon the annual vote of Parliament, . The 
Finance Accounts for last year have not yet been pub- 
lished, but in the previous year the total sum issued out 
of the Consolidated Fund for debt and other charges was 
about 30} millions. For the current year it will be more 
than a million in excess of that sum, chiefly owing to the 
debt charge being raised by £800,000 under Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s scheme for cancelling, during the next five 
years, six millions of the debt recently incurred. The 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, as given in. the 
Finance Account for the year 1878-9, were as follows : 
Permanent charge of debt, 428,000,000; Interest on loans 
for local purposes, on supply Exchequer Bonds, and on 
Suez Canal Bonds, £644,183 ; Civil List, £.407,108,; 
Annuities to members of the Royal Family, £156,620 ; 
other annuities and pensions, ‘2 157,046 ; Salaries and 
allowances, £94,459; Salaries and compensations. to 
officers of the Courts of Justice, £637,800; and: Mis- 
cellaneous Services, £4 171,389. eel 

It will thus be seen that, exclusive of the permanent 
charge for interest and management of the National 
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Debt and for interest on loans, a sum of over £ 1,600,000 
was issued to meet the amount required for the Civil 
List and the various salaries, annuities, and pensions 
which from time to time have been made chargeable 
upon the Consolidated Fund, This sum is certainly but 
a small proportion of the annual expenditure of the 
country, since it is only about one-thirtieth part of that 
defrayed out of the annual votes of Parliament; but 
there can be no doubt that many of the charges it em- 
braces might be transferred to the Parliamentary votes 
with considerable advantage. 

One of the largest charges upon the Consolidated 
Fund is the Civil List. This must of course remain on 
the fund ; but as there has been much misconception of 
late as to the origin of this charge, it may be as well to 
state shortly how it arose. The Civil List, as the term 
implies, formerly included the whole expenses of the civil 
government of the country. Originally all the expenses 
of the kingdom, including the military expenses, were 
paid out of the royal revenue, which was derived from 
Crown lands, forced loans, and taxation levied; under the 
royal prerogative. At a later period, a great portion of 
the expenses of Government was defrayed by grants 
made by Parliament in the shape of supplies, the Crown 
still retaining the entire control of the expenditure. After 
the Restoration in 1660, however, the ordinary expendi- 
ture for the maintenance of the civil establishments of 
the country was provided for out of the hereditary or 
Civil List revenues, which were derived partly from Crown 
lands, and partly from special taxes voted by Parliament 
at the commencement of each reign. In the reign of 
William III. these revenues were charged with the ex- 
penses of the Royal household, the privy purse, the main- 
tenance of the royal palaces, the salaries of the Lord 
Chancellor, judges, chief officers of State, and ambassa- 
dors, together with the annuities to members of the 
Royal Family, certain pensions, and the secret service 
money. On the accession of George III. a sum of 
£800,000 per annum was granted by Parliament for the 
Civil List, and charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and 
in return for this provision the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown were carried to and treated as a part of the Con- 
solidated Fund. This arrangement was renewed by the 
Queen on her Majesty’s accession, the Civil List being 
fixed at £385,000 per annum, and the charges upon it 
being reduced to the expenses of the privy purse and the 
salaries and expenses of the Royal household, &c. Parlia- 
ment also gave its sanction to pensions being granted to 
the extent of £1,200 in each year during her Majesty’s 
reign out of the Consolidated Fund. For the year 1878-9 
these pensions amounted to £22,108, bringing the total 
Civil List charge to £407,108. 


Thus, at the commencement of the present reign, all 
items relating to the civil establishments of the country were 
excluded from the Civil List, which was confined almost 
exclusively to the personal expenses of the sovereign. The 
salaries and expenses of many of the public departments, 
however, still remained chargeable upon the Consolidated 
Fund until the year 1854, when it was thought expedient 
to provide for a portion of them out of the annual votes 
with the view of bringing them under the more imme- 
diate notice and control of the House of Commons, and 
this was done by an Act passed in that year. Among 
the many charges that were thus removed from the Con- 
solidated Fund were the salaries and contingent expenses 
of the Audit Office (exclusive of the salaries of the 
Audit Board), the Registrar-General’s Department, the 
National Debt Office, the Police Courts of the metropolis 
(exclusive of the salaries of the magistrates), and the 
salaries of the Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police. 
At the same time the expenses of collection and manage- 
ment of the Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post-Office, 
which up to that date had been charged upon the receipts 
for those services, were also transferred to the votes. In 
1869 the salaries and allowances of the Diplomatic 
Service were transferred from the Consolidated Fund to 
the Annual Civil Service Estimates, and all pensions in 
connection with that Service subsequently granted have 
been similarly provided for. There can be no doubt that 
these changes have been the means of insuring greater 


economy in the administration of the various d i 
ments concerned. The searching examination to which 
the Civil Service Estimates are subjected from time to 
time in the House of Commons renders it a matter of 
difficulty for any Government to retain posts of even 
doubtful utility. It is perhaps undesirable, if not un- 
necessary, that the amount required to meet the pensions 
granted for naval, military, or judicial services should be 
voted every year by the House of Commons. There are 
obvious reasons, too, why such salaries as those enjoyed 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the judges should be made 
independent of the control of Parliament ; but it would 
be difficult to assign any good reason for excluding from 
the annual votes many: of the salaries and expenses that 
are now charged upon the Consolidated Fund. For 
instance, although the salaries and expenses of the Ex. 
chequer and Audit Department are voted annually, the 
salaries of the Comptroller and Auditor-General and the 
Deputy-Comptroller are payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund. When it is considered that upon these officers 
is imposed the duty of ascertaining that the grants of 
the House of Commons have been duly appropriated to 
the purposes for which they were voted, it would ap 
most desirable that the House should have a direct 
control over them, such as would be gained if their 
salaries were voted year by year. Then, again, the 
salaries and expenses of five inspectors of anatomy 
appear in the list of salaries and allowances paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund. It is difficult to understand 
upon what principles these charges are retained upon 
that fund, when all the expenses of a somewhat similar 
kind, such as the salary and expenses of the inspector of 
vivisection, are provided for out of the annual votes. 
There are many anomalies of this kind to be found in 
the Consolidated Fund account, especially under the 
head of Salaries of Officers of the Courts of Justice. The 
importance of making the judges entirely independent of 
the vote of Parliament is clear enough, but there can be 
no advantage in retaining any other portion of the 
expenses of the various courts upon the Consolidated 
Fund. In the case of the English courts a distinction 
has been drawn between the salaries of the judges and 
those of the ordinary staff, the former being charged on 
the Consolidated Fund, and the latter on the votes. In 
those of Scotland, however, not only are the salaries of 
the judges, but those of the sheriffs’ clerks, and the 
annuities or pensions paid to sheriffs, judges’ clerks, and 
others are still charged upon the Consolidated Fund. 
The latter should be certainly voted annually by Par- 
liament. Again, while the salaries of the Irish Police 
magistrates are voted, those of the Metropolitan Police 
magistrates are paid out of the Consolidated Fund. This 
is an anomaly that should be corrected. If no incon- 
venience has arisen in making the salaries of the Irish 
stipendiary magistrates dependent upon a vote of the 
House of Commons, there can be surely no reason why 
those of the Metropolitan magistrates should not be 
placed on the same footing, more especially as the 
salaries of other stipendiary magistrates are not charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. Another anomaly appears 
under the head of Miscellaneous Charges, which includes 
£10,000 for secret service. It may be requisite for the 
purposes of Government that an administration should 
have a certain sum of money at its disposal for what Is 
termed “secret service ;” but it is certainly unnecessary 
that £10,000 of this should be charged on the Con- _ 
solidated Fund, and £23,000 provided out of the annual 
votes. It is impossible, indeed, to look through the 
charges that still remain upon the Consolidated Fund 
without coming to the conclusion that there are still many 
which it would be very desirable to transfer to the votes, 
and that there are several anomalies in the manner in 
which almost similar services are provided for that 
require to be corrected. 


An edition of Mr. Francis George Heath’s new work om 
the floral aspects of spring has been purchased for the 
American book market, and will be published shortly in New 
York by Messrs. Charles Scribner and Sons. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
THE PROVIDENT Lire OFFice. 

The Provident Life Office carries on business at 50 
Regent Street, and has also a City branch at 14 Cornhill, 
and was established in the year 1806. The directors have 
analysed its progress during each seven years of the 
seventy-four of its existence, and they are able to point 
with satisfaction to the steady advance which it has 
made. The annual income increased 10} per cent. 
between the years 1869 and 1876, or at the rate of 14 
per cent. each year, and between 1876 and 1879 more 
than 8 per cent., or at the rate of more than 24 per cent. 
in each year. The surplus profits are, we find, divided every 
five years between the assured and the shareholders as 
bonuses. The profits divided in 1878 were £218,280, and 
of this £209,941 was allotted to policy holders, and 
£8,339 to the shareholders. In other words, over 96 
per cent. was given to the policy-holders, so that this 
society is practically almost a mutual office, with, how- 
ever, the security of a subscribed capital ; and as the divi- 
dends are paid solely out of the interest of the capital 
and accumulations, the insurance fund is left intact. A 
bonus, when declared, may be enjoyed by the policy- 


holder in one of three ways. It may be surrendered for 


a’cash payment, or applied in reduction of the pre- 
mium, or allowed to remain in addition to the sum 
which he has insured. A number of instances are men- 
tioned in the prospectus, in which not only has the 
premium been extinguished, but a large amount has been 
already added to the sum payable at death. Bonus 
policies are also treated favourably with reference to pur- 
chase, as the minimum surrender value can never be less 
under any circumstances than one-third of the amount of 
the premiums paid. With regard to foreign residence this 
office treats its insurers in a very liberal manner, and the 
conditions are framed with a proper and convenient 
elasticity suitable to the present day when travelling 
has come so much in vogue. It allows persons to 
proceed to Australis,.New Zealand, and Cape Colony, 
and to any part of the world distant more than 
thirty-three degrees from the Equator without licence 
or extra premium. If any one goes beyond the pre- 
scrided limits of deviation, or becomes a seafaring person, 
or engages in naval or military service, his policy is not 
void if notice is given as soon as possible, and the addi- 
tional premium paid. Another feature which is by no 
means peculiar to this office, but to which we may here 
conveniently call attention, is that which is known as the 
half-credit system. A person who is anxious to effect a 
policy very often finds it inconvenient in the earlier years 
of his life, in the struggle for existence, to pay such an 
amount as would entitle him in the ordinary way to 
secure a sufficient policy on his life. The advantage of 
the half-credit system, which is not, we think, nearly so 
generally well known as it ought to be, is that for the 
first five, seven, or ten years, half only cf the premiums 
need be paid. As long as the other half is not paid off, 
it remains a charge upon the policy, with 5 per cent. 
interest, which may be paid off or ultimately deducted 
from the policy. According to the illustration that is 
given, supposing the ordinary annual premium to be 
£25 1s. 8d., under this system it would be, for the first 
year, £12 10s. 1od., and in the tenth year £18 16s. 3d, 
when £125 would have to be deducted from the £1,000 
for which the insurance was effected. In some cases, 
indeed, the policy-holder will have th€-satisfaction of 
finding that all arrears are liquidated by the bonuses 
which have accrued on the policy. : 

With regard to lapsed policies, the office treats the 
policy-holder with considerable leniency. In proper 
cases it allows a whole year for revival, and pays the 
surrender value if it be applied for within six years. 
The following is the last revenue account (the “ first 
schedule” return) for the year ending December 31, 
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1879, according to the form prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament : 
Dr. s. 
1879. Amount of Funds at the beginning of the 
Year . ‘ . 6 ° . 2,042,087 3 7 
Premiums . . . ‘ . ° tee cet °o 3 
Interest and Dividends . . : 080 2 0 


42,315,742 © 10 
en ee 


Cr. So a Bh 
1879. Claims under Policies . ° 4 ° 193,250 II 0 
Surrenders—Policies . ‘ ¥ . 10,030 16 6 
' Bonuses . ‘ ; ‘ 1,788 1 8 
Annuities . : : ° . : 30 09 O 
Commission . ; : ° : ; 10,318 4 I 
Expenses of Management. é : 18,216 13 7 
Dividends to Shareholders . . . 2,307 10 O 
Income Tax. ; ; ‘ : : 2,043 5 10 
Balance of Profit and Loss on Investments 
realised 54 2 9 


Amount of Funds at the end of the Year, 
as per Second Schedule. 6 » 2,077,885 § § 


£2,315,742 © 10 
ca a ee ene nticn rn 


With regard to this return we may notice that the 
funds are eleven times the amount of the premium 
income, a fact which (when taken in connection with our 
observations on the next return) of itself speaks volumes 
in favour of the sound financial position of this company. 
The expenses of management and the commission would 
certainly appear to amount to a somewhat higher figure, 
being some 15 per cent. upon the premium income, but we 
do not agree with those who say that there is a certain 
point beyond which expenses ought in no case to be 
allowed to go. 

The following is the last balance-sheet (the ‘ second 
schedule” return) on December 31, 1879, according to 
the form prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 


LIABILITIES. 


Dr. La Cee 
Shareholders’ Capital paid up 





December 31, 1879. . 47,552 17 8 
Assurance Fund . ; 2,025,972 10 I 
Balance of Interest on Share- 
holders’ Capital 3,689 17 8 
Total Funds, as per First Schedule . 2,077,215 § § 
Claims Admitted, but not Paid ¥ ‘ : 48,661 I 3 
Outstanding Diyidends and Bonuses to Share- 
holders ae : é . é . 105 19 0 
42,125,982 5 8 
ote 
ASSETS. 
Cr. £ Be she 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- 
dom . : . psecle ‘ 4 . 1,508,522 19 8 
Mortgages on Property out of the United King- 
dom . ; : : ° ; : : Nil. 
Loans on the Company’s Policies 119,133 I 5 
Investments :— 
In Three per Cent. Consols. 9,186 19 It 


»» Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per Cent. 
Stock . : : : 


; ° ° 15,412 10 O 
», Colonial Government Securities— 


South Australian 4 per a2 8a, 
Cents. . ; - 28,518 15 oO 
Victorian 4 per Cents. 28,462 10 oO 
New Zealand 4} per 
Cents. . ° - 411,535 0° O 
New Zealand 5 per 
Cents. . ~ S765 286 
————_—_—_——_ 93,281 17 6 
»» Foreign Government Securities— 
United States Funded i. a 
winedeah top pad Colste Padit 6 
wedis r Cents. 57,455 15 oO 
mY ————_-——- 108,268 12 7 
»» House Property . seit? ot 108,097 3 2 
Loans upon Personal Security with Provident 
Policies . ‘ . . : ° . 53,505 10 2 
Agents’ Belanoms” ... sg 9. 0 696 3 0 
Outstanding Premiums, including unpaid In- 
stalments of Half-Yearly Premiums. . 54,931 12 3 
Outstanding Interest, including £22,01 5 55. 2d. 
accrued but not due December 31, 1879. 36,309 16 8 
Cash in the Bankers’ hands on Current Accounts 
at Head Office and Branches. ° ; 18,024 8 9 
Bills in the Bankers’ hands undue . ‘ ° 611 10 7 
£2,125,982 5 8 
a’ 
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Upon this return we may remark that the investments 
generally appear to be of a very sound character. We 
have previously alluded to the high proportion they bear 
to the company’s premium income. Loans upon per- 
sonal security with Provident policies only amount to a 
comparatively small sum (some 24 pes cent, of the whole 
investments), and must, of course, be distinguished from 
loans on the company’s policies (that is to say, where 
the policy itself is the security), which are allowed by the 
office as soon as the surrender value of the policy amounts 
to £10. From the fifth schedule, which contains the state- 
ment respecting the liabilities of the office, we learn that the 
without-bonus policies are valued by the Carlisle Table 
of Mortality. As this is a safe basis, and as a moderate 
rate of 3 per cent. has been assumed in all the calcula- 
tions, while the insurance funds have been invested each 
year at over £4 8s. per cent., the valuation may be con- 
sidered as completely satisfactory. According to the last 
quinquennial valuation of Dec. 31, 1877, the present 
value of net liability under 12,128 policies insuring 
£6,023,350 is £1,529,335 10s. 2d., and the total liabili- 
ties amount to 41,646,626 15s. 7d@., the surplus at that 
time applicable to the payment of bonuses being 


£436,560 25. 


THE “BLACK AND WHITE” EXHIBITION— 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 


After a long course of bright colours and garish glitter 
of gilt frames at Burlington House and elsewhere, the 
monochromatic pictures with their modest oak beadings 
are peculiarly restful to the eye of the picture-viewer. 
The “Black and White” Exhibition strengthens and 
refreshes the wearied eye, just as olives restore the tone 
of the palate of the wine-bibber. The present exhibition 
consists of over six hundred contributions: etchings, 
lithographs, chalk, charcoal, pencil, sepia, dry-point, 
mezzotint, pen and ink, and other forms of expression 
into which colour does not enter. It is scarcely sur- 
prising to find that the amateur element is represented 
in no small degree in such a collection, and yet there are 
many notable examples of excellent work. These 
examples, however, are, with few exceptions, the work of 
old and tried favourites of the public, who have for the 
most part won their laurels in other departments of art. 
The leading exponents of the Black and White school 
are not so numerous as we could wish, and the quantity 
contributed by the larger proportion of exhibitors is 
scarcely compensated for by any striking quality of origi- 
nality of conception or skill of execution. Although the 
present collection is by no means equal to many of its 
predecessors it is by no means devoid of interest, and will 
amply repay the earnest attention of the lover of art. 
Mr. Heywood Hardy’s etching “ Village Doctor” (288), 
“Head of a Buffalo” (297), and “Idols of the Home” 
(620) ; also the dry-points “ Head of a Horse” (36), 
and “Lion’s Head ” (52), display marvellous knowledge 
and most accomplished manipulation. ‘Old Battersea 
Bridge” (314) is a superb etching, exhibiting the artist’s 
best qualities, by Mr. Whistler. Among the most interesting 
contributors may be found those who amuse and enthral 
the public week by week in the columns of our illus- 
trated journals. Especially may be noted the pictured 
epigrams from Punch, by Mr. Du Maurier (59, 72, 284, 
325), and the quaint and elaborate drawings by Mr. 
Linley Sambourne (394,412, 623) for the same publication; 
also those by Mr. A. C. Corbould (138, 374, 501, 587) 
and Mr. R. B. Wallace (51, 580, 626). In the same class 
may be mentioned Mr, Sydney Hall's “There’s many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the lip ” (206) and “ The First at 
the Markets” (418). M. Tissot’s ‘The Hammock” (21), 
“Semice ” (122), and “ The Emigrant,” are etchings of 
excellent quality ; and Mr. John Park’s “ Flatford Lock, 
Suffolk,” after John Constable, shows the very finest 
passages of the work of the experienced etcher. Mr. 
Seymour Haden, in his mezzotint “Harlech, North 
Wales” (57), shows his great power and intimate know- 
ledge of the materials he has to deal with. It is full of 
delicacy and exquisite in finish, Mr. F. W. Lawson’s 
"Mid the Chimney-pots” (449) is a clever study of 
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children, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s “‘Strayed” (2 and 
“ The Shower ” ( $46) me his usual ag gt 
and originality. M. Léon Lhermitte sends a number of 
charcoal drawings of a very high order. Among them 
we may especially mention “ Vieilles boutiques & Mor- 
laix” (605). “ Bending Sail after a Gale” (516), by Mr. 
A. E. Elmslie, is full of character and “go.” We may 
also call especial attention to ‘ Winter,” by M. Adrian 
Marie (445) ; Mr. Luxmore’s admirable etching of Mr. 
Marks’s picture, “ What is it?” (417) ; “A Dead City” 
(385), in pen and ink, by Mr. A. Brewer ; ‘““A Canal in 
Venice” (364), by Mr. A. Bradley ; and “ L’Amateur de 
Tableaux” (354), by M. Louis Monzies. Mr. H. §S. 
Marks, R.A., contributes two masterful drawings in 
charcoal, ‘‘ Hearing” (341) and “ Feeling” (358). He 
also exhibits a charming “Design for a Meeting 
Card” (121), which, besides its high artistic merits, 
suggests what pleasant memoria] of a banquet or a ball 
a mere invitation card may become if thought, good 
taste, and art are brought to bear on the matter. A 
suitable drawing by Mr. John O’Connor is “ ‘The River 
from Waterloo Bridge—Sunrise” (222), and _ the 
“ Original Designs illustrating Fairy Tales” (203, 204, 
234) are in Mr. Walter Crane’s best manner. Mr. 
Slocombe’s etching, “William Prince of Orange, ‘after 
Rembrandt” (446), dry point, shows some of his best 
and most careful work, and Mrs. Merritt’s four contribu- 
tions (157, 190, 601, 603) are fine examples of her power 
with the etching needle. “A Runaway” (73), by Mr. 
Frank E. Cox, is a drawing of a calf very finely rendered. 
“The Curfew Tower, Windsor Castle ” (241), by Mr. W. 
A. Rixon, is a clever little picture, giving evidence of 
earnest study and honest workmanship. One of the 
best and most important charcoal landscapes in the entire 
collection is “ Southwold, Suffolk” (102), by Mr. James 
Aumonier. An excellent specimen of this kind of draw- 
ing may be found in “Schevening Beach, Evening 
Effect ” (113), by Mr. W. H. May. Two drawings, A 
Study on the Colne” (245) and “ A Summer Afternoon ” 
(554), by Mr. H. Fowler, exhibit nice feeling and delicate 
manipulation. Among many other contributions worthy 
of note may be mentioned “ By the Wayside” (61), by 
Mr. A. W. Bayes ; “ Lord Mayor’s Show” (84), by M. 
Adrian Marie ; “‘ Débarquement en Angleterre ” (112), by 
M. Felon Buhst ; “ Attack of Zulus at Ulundi” (129), 
Mr. €. E. Fripp; “The University Boat-Race Day” 
(144), Mr. W. B. Wollen ; “ Ladies’ Tormentors ” (173), 
Mr. Lucien Davis ; ‘‘ Enfant en Cheeur en Italie” (220), 
M. Moré Bianchi; “Too Late” (226), Mr. Frank Dadd ; 
“‘ L’Eté de la Saint Martin ” (239), M. M. Pagliano ; “A 
Lee Shore” (324), by Mr. Arthur Severn; “ Molto 
Portico in the Ghetto, Venice” (548), Mr. William 
Scott ; “La Mandolinata” (395), M. J. Jimenez, of 
Aranda ; and “Rye from the Marshes” (608), by Mr. 
Arthur Evershed. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—_—_—_ 
ACCUMULATIONS OF CAPITAL. 


The rapid changes in the whole outlook in financial 
and business circles that often take place have received 
striking illustration lately in the sharp variation in the 
monetary position. Only two or three weeks ago the 
Stock Exchange was in a flurry over the idea of probable 
dearer money, which would have meant curtailed supplies 
In support of speculation. Now, however, there is as 
fair a prospect of money becoming shortly almost un- 
healthily cheap. The question which intermittently crops 
up with every considerable alteration of the general situa- 
tion in the City, as to the duty of the Bank of England 
to make a change in its discount rate, has again come to 
the fore. Ever since the rate was fixed at 3 per cent., 
over six months ago, the Threadneedle Street institution 
has been practically out of the field as a discounting cor- 
poration. Of course there are customers who make it a 
point of duty to stick to “the Old Lady,” even though. 
they have to pay higher rates for their bills than-they. 
would be charged by others, and these remain whatever 
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the fluctuations may be. But the great bulk of dis- | across the ocean in a fit condition for consumption on its 


count and lending business of late, and for some months 
past, has been done by the discount houses and joint- 
stock banks, and the Bank of England cannot have been 
making large profits. It became a question, therefore, 
whether it would not be wise for the directors to reduce 
the rate below 3 per cent. At their usual weekly meeting 
on Thursday the subject was under discussion, and it 
was finally resolved to lower the rate to 2} per cent. 
Some may think that the reduction might have been to 
2 per cent., but that would bring down the value of 
money considerably below what is now the case at other 
financial centres. At Paris and most other centres money 
has been, speaking generally, fully 4 per cent. lower than 
here, and the accumulations of capital that have taken 
place there have led to a curious movement in disposal 
of it. Two Paris syndicates have, by bidding high 
enough, secured the whole of the new Indian Rupee 
Loan. Although, however, they have given a high price 
for it, they will issue the loan to the public at a consider- 
able enhancement. These facts speak well for the credit 
of India; but they are at the same time indicative of 
great accumulations of unused capital, and therefore of 
difficulty in finding remunerative employment for money. 
This of course means that trade for the time being is 
languid, and many other indications have lately cropped 
up to the same effect. Had the recent speculative 
movement continued there can be little doubt that, 
with the growing development of enterprise and the 
improvement in credit which accompanies it, capital 
would have been better employed, and the present 
lapse, with the cheaper money it has brought, would not 
have been witnessed. The state of things here is much the 
same as it is in America and on the Continent. At New 
York there has been a plethora of accumulated capital, 
just as there is at Paris. In London all the symptoms 
point to a continuance of this state of things. Early 
next month the dividends on the public funds will be let 
loose, and will swell the available loanable capital in the 
open market. The growing ease will, in the natural 
course, however, produce a fresh display of the specula- 
tive spirit. Once the apprehensions that have lately pre- 
vailed are fairly arrested, and that may be expected at 
no distant date, we shall see speculation in both the pro- 
duce and the stock and share markets take a fresh 
departure. ‘The prospect of a bountiful harvest here and 
all the world over will exercise a directly stimulating 
effect upon all branches of enterprise. And when the 
harvest is assured, this encouraging tone will take larger 
and wider scope. Things have been anxious and gloomy 
recently, but the anxiety and gloom are due largely to 
temporary agencies, which have already nearly exhausted 
their effects, and which, in the very process of doing 
that, are paving the way for a new point of departure, 
In the stock and share markets the range of prices is 
still too high in many instances to allow this influence to 
show itself at once ; but it is likely to affect speedily and 
substantially the lower priced stocks, of which there are 
not a few only waiting for the opportunity of active 
dealing to begin an upward movement. 


CANADA AND INDIA. 


Circumscribed with the narrow boundaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland the enormous sums disposed of by 
British capitalists would very soon stagnate for want of 
room in which to find employment for the various enter- 
prises they ought to stimulate. Happily for the United 
Kingdom and its inhabitants, however, there are almost 
boundless fields in our two vast dependencies both for 
labour and capital. A report lately prepared for the use 
of the Dominion Government states that in one part 
alone of the vast North-Western territory there are 
150,000,000 acres of splendid wheat-growing soil, or about 
four times the total area of Great Britain. Exposed to the 
overwhelming competition of these immense spaces, what 
prospect is there before the British farmer of ever suc- 
ceeding in making his small cultivation of the soil pay? 
The competition is not merely in wheat, but also in 
meat, now that the refrigerating process enables large 
supplies of dead meat to be brought thousands of miles 


arrival on this side. Turn to India, and we find there 
another vast field for British energy and capital. 
The trade of India has not been so flourishing of late as 
might have been wished, and the confusion in its finances 
affects its credit injuriously. But as the Zimes the other 
day showed in a leading article, India has been advancing 
even in the late period of universal depression, and now 
the turn has come it is reasonable to expect that she will 
take a great start forward. India does not depend upon 
any one branch of production alone. Her cotton and 
tea and wheat are not her only staples. There are 
immense stores of mineral wealth of almost every variety 
yet to be extracted from the bowels of the earth. Oddly 
enough, the Zimes, in enumerating the sources of India’s 
wealth, omits to mention the gold deposits just discovered 
in Southern India. The addition of this new source of 
wealth to those previously existing must, both directly 
and indirectly, stirnulate her trade and advance her credit. 
For both Canada and India’labour and capital are alone 
necessary to assure a splendid future. 


THe Ntw WINE DUTIES. 


What will Mr. Gladstone do if the French Government 
decline to negotiate a new Treaty of Commerce on the 
basis he has suggested? We hope this will not be the 
result ; but if it should be what is to become of the Sup- 
plementary Budget? The Prime Minister, in answer to the 
Farmers’ Alliance deputation the other day, spoke of the 
abolition of the Malt Tax as certain, and at that time he 
was aware of the declaration in the French Chamber 
about the negotiations for the new Commercial Treaty. 
Will it be the same with the reduced wine duties? Will 
the reduction take effect irrespective of what France may 
do or propose? And if it is made apparent that it will, 
is not the prospect likely to lead the French Government 
to abandon the negotiations? If they are sure of getting 
what they want without a treaty why should they forego 
the higher duties on British imports that would be 
charged under the General Tariff? It is thanks wholly 
to Mr. Gladstone’s precipitate action that these questions 
are raised. At the best he has put himself in a very 
weak position in regard to any future negotiations, which 
will now be carried through with tied hands on the part 
of the British Government. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday. 


After considerable hesitation the Governinent have the idea 
of refusing a complete amnesty. Mere pardons, which do 
not carry with them restitution of civil and political rights, 
will, unless M. Gambetta’s pressure be too strong for the 
Ministry, be accorded to a certain number of exiles, and will be 
announced very shortly without waiting for the national féte 
of July 14. This resolution has in no small degree surprised 
the public mind, for it had become fully reconciled to the 
idea that the question was to be settled for good and all, and 
was not dissatisfied at the prospect. The Ministry, however, 
could not risk bringing forward a proposal for total amnesty 
unless they were sure it would pass the Senate, and a vote 
of the Left Centre group in the Upper House on Monday 
declaring the project inopportune turned the scale. The 
main cause of this sudden fluctuation of opinion is the 
support given to Trinquet, the Socialist revolutionary 
candidate, at the election of a municipal councillor in the 
2oth Paris Arrondissement (Pére Lachaise quarter) on 
Sunday. The Bellevillois, by placing bim in a majority, 
upset all the theories about the settling down of 
Radical views founded on Blanqui’s defeat at Lyons. 
This it was which alarmed the Left Centre of the 
Senate, and led to the vote that group emitted on 
Sunday, though hints are afloat that the Government was 
not unaware of the resolution come to, and that they even 
suggested its advisability, It is extremely probable that, as 
in Blanqui’s case, Trinquet, who is still in Noumea, will be 
defeated on the second ballot ; so another instance of Radical 
moderation will thus be supplied as a text for the arguments 
of those who regard mere pardon as a delusive expedient 
and advocate the complete measure. The irritation in the 
extreme camp is very great, and many moderate Republicans 
in the Chamber regret that the Cabinet should have adopted 
a view of the matter which bids fair to bring them into 
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conflict with the majority. For if the avowed object of 
Ministers was to avoid causing a contest between the 
Senate and the Chamber, it is almost certain they have only 
attained it for a time, and by bringing on themselves a 
united attack by the Extreme Left and the Republican 
Union. Those groups are resolved to introduce a proposal 
for total amnesty, now that the Government to whom they 
had ceded the initiative have abandoned it ; and, judging 
from the unison in which the organs of the majority of all 
shades welcome the prospect of a final settlement being 
given to this vexatious question, it will receive overwhelming 
support. The only discordant note in the concord was 
struck by the ¥ournal des Débats, but the influence of that 
paper on parliamentary opinion has dwindled away almost to 
nothing. M. Gambetta, I have reason to know, is a warm 
partisan of full amnesty ; so we may expect that, yielding 
either to pressure or to persuasion, the Government will 
before long again change their mind on:this subject. Minis- 
ters have given way so often before the exigencies of an 
intolerant majority ; they have allowed themselves to be led 
so much farther than they intended, that I can hardly bring 
myself to think they will resist now. And if it is at plenary 
amnesty they resolve to draw the line, their choice of a 
standpoint could not have beén more unwise. ; 

M. Dufaure has drawn up a Bill on the right of associa- 
tion, which he was expected to lay on the table in the 
Senate early this week, but he has postponed introducing 
the measure until he has sounded the opinions of his Left 
Centre colleagues on its drift. The measure, it is notorious, 
is intended as a “counterblast” to the decrees against the 
religious orders ; but the veteran lawyer will probably find 
he is “a day after the fair,” and that his efforts to undo 
accomplished facts are destined to be fruitless. At the time 
when the defeat of Article 7 raised such a storm against the 
Jesuits and the other fraternities, MM. Clémenceau and 
Louis Blanc with their followers made no secret that they 
would have preferred to the famous decrees a reform of the 
law on association. That was the moment M. Dufaure 
should have seized for bringing in his Bill, but having allowed 
it to slip, it is not easy to see what benefit he expects to 
extract fen it for the doomed communities, Still, his expe- 
rience is so great, and he has so often proved his astuteness 
in Parliamentary tactics, that he is not likely to make a 
blunder. At the same time, it should be borne in mind that 
his political friends do not approve his embryo measure, 
M. Jules Simon especially condemning it. In any case a 
few days will suffice to show what fate is reserved for the 
Bill, about which very little is known, and if it goes by the 
board, I shall not be surprised. 

This leads me to mention the publication of the opinion 
which M. Rousse, the counsel for the unauthorised religious 
bodies, has given on the position created for them by the 
Government decrees ; the document is so lengthy that I can 
do no more than allude to it in a few sentences. The 
eminent lawyer, who is the youngest Academician, writes in 
the clearest possible style, and the manner in which he 
cites authority after authority in support of his case without 
ever becoming confusing in his argument evinces powerful 
ability. The number of points touched on, however, defy 
any attempt at analysis. M. Rousse is unhesitating in his 
opinion that the laws on which the decrees are based do not 
“exist,” and that resort to administrative measures against 
the unauthorised communities would prove impossible. It 
remains to be seen whether he can succeed in bringing a 
legal tribunal to agree with him in his views. A weak point 
which strikes me in his pleading is that he does not take 
sertatim and refute the arguments on the other side ; he has 
piled up an interminable series of documents in support of 
his own case, but seems to ignore what will be brought for- 
ward fer contra, as the law reports say. His defence, I 
should add, has created a great sensation in legal circles, 
and so far as it is possible to judge from what one hears in 
scattered ways, here and there, the majority of the bar think 
his reasoning unanswerable. The Palais is apparently quite 
won over to his views, and the junior members of the profes- 
sion more especially. This fact deserves to be noted, for 
hitherto our young barristers have been remarkable for their 
free-thought proclivities. 

As an erroneous impression may creep into the public 
mind at your side of the Channel relative to the replies made 
by the French Government to the questions and interpella- 
tion on the preliminaries of the new Treaty of Commerce, it 
may be well to say that M. de Freycinet’s statements in no 
way prejudice the position of the negotiations. He simply 
affirmed that no official steps had yet been taken, and that 
they will not be taken until the Senate has voted the new 
French tariff. This does not in the least prejudice the 
prospect that a satisfactory treaty of commerce between the 
two countries will ultimately be signed. The protectionists 
in the Upper Chamber, as their co-religionists throughout 


the country invariably do, raised as great a clamour as 
possible, and sought to make out that tue Government had 
slighted the Senate. M. Pouyer-Quertier maintained that 
the Government had exceeded its prerogative, but in doing 
so he sou an erroneous interpretation on facts. The 
general customs tariff is one thing, and a treaty of commerce 

uite another. The Constitution confers on the Government 
the right of negotiating treaties of commerce with foreign 
States, and in none of the clauses of the tariff as the 
Chamber voted it has that right been in the slightest degree 
restricted. The Executive has its hands quite free for can- 
cluding commercial treaties, and if the Minister did not say 
so yesterday it was simply because there was no necessity 
for his being otherwise than conciliatory. As I have said, 
the prospects of the coming treaty have not been made 
worse by M. de Freycinet’s replies. 


THE OTTOMAN CRISIS. 


Constantinople, June 11. 

During the first week after Mr. Goschen’s arrival matters 
seemed to remain unchanged at the Palace and the Porte, 
the only incident affording any interest, which naturally 
excited much comment and gave rise to several conjectures, 
was the Sultan’s delay in receiving Mr. Goschen. By some 
it was affirmed that his Majesty’s unwillingness to see the 
new ambassador was simply the result of constitutional 
nervousness, by others again that the Sultan and his 
advisers wished to show by their absence of empressement a 
becoming indifference towards an envoy whose special 
mission was far from agreeable to them, and who, according 
to the generally received opinion, had come somewhat in 
the character of a dictator, with powers, if need arose, to 
enforce the acceptance of his views. It is probable the 
Sultan was both nervous and irritated, and in no hurry to 
inaugurate what, from his point of view, must appear like a 
new era of persecution, but the imperial feelings were no 
doubt kept in the background, and the most likely cause of 
the delay arose from some objection being made to the 
wording of the speech prepared for the occasion by the 
British ambassador, and to which his Majesty would not 
give his approval until some corrections had been made in 
it, or, as the English version of the story has it, until some 
errors of translation had been corrected. Sir Henry Layard’s 
unexpected departure on the day previous to the audience, 
instead of remaining to present his successor as in the 
original programme, is attributed to a telegram of recall due 
to the discovery that the Turks were trying to play one 
ambassador against another, a game in which they excel 
from their long and successful practice on a large scale in 
pitting one European Power against another. 

It was generally assumed that Mr. Goschen’s first efforts 
and those of the ambassadors who are in accord with him 
would be directed against Said and Sawas Pashas, and the 
result shows that the presumption was correct ; the Sultan 
naturally clung to his favourites as long as possible, men 
who for so long had had his ear, and in whom he placed 
every confidence. They, on their part, made him believe 
that the ambassadorial combination was directed against 
themselves in particular, since they alone formed the bulwark 
between his Majesty’s empire and the designs of Europe. 
The Sultan was torn by conflicting emotions ; should he 
brave the Powers and stick to his Ministers, or should he 
sacrifice them and so avert the threatened storm? As usual, 
his cowardice turned the scale which his obstinacy would 
have held in the balance, Said and Sawas have been cast 
out as a sop to the ambassadorial Cerberus, and Mr. Goschen 
has scored the first point. But the game is not yet won; 
Said, though out of office, is not out of the palace, and his 
friendly counsels can still be poured into the w.lling ear of 
his master. His Majesty cannot divest himself of the idea 
that the mission of Mr. Goschen means mischief such as fell 
on the ex-Khedive, and that, deprived of his trusty supports, 
he must fall under the tutelage of the ambassadors. In 
every emergency he must have Said at his elbow. Even 
when the Minister was occupiéd at the Porte receiving the 
official visit of M. Tissot, message after message was sent 
from the palace requesting his immediate presence at Yildiz 
Kiosk on urgent business: the business being to consult 
with his master how best to satisfy the demand of the 
ambassadors for the change of Ministry, and yet retain for 
his Majesty the services of his trusted advisers. That 
evening and the whole of the night was spent in anxious 
deliberation, the result being the ostensible retirement 
of Said and Sawas, and the installation of Kadri and 
Abeddin Pashas in their place. To the incomers have 
been bequeathed the outward form and responsibility of 
their offices, but everyone feels certain that Said will still 
rule behind Kadri Pasha, and that Sawas will find means to 
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inoculate his coun , Abeddin, who is quite a novice in 
the department of Foreign Affairs, with the results of his 
mature experience. Personally, both Kadri and Abeddin 
are favourably known, but er the weight attached to 
Mahmoud, Midhat, or Haireddi Once before Kadri was 
thrust in as stop-gap when others of more independent 
character could not be found to accept the Grand Vizirmat, 
feeling assured that they would be mere puppets at the 
Porte, whilst Said, then Minister of the Interior, held the 
real power at the ce. Mahmoud Nedim was offered the 
Premiership on this occasion. He is a man who does not 
brook dictation or sharing his authority with another, so he 
refused to take the office if Said were allowed to remain in 
Constantinople. Kadri Pasha belongs to the category of 
worthy, honest, hard-working men, with no great initiative 
of their own, better adapted to follow than to lead. Nothing 
particular marked his last tenure of office, which, however, 
did not extend beyond a few weeks. In the latter part of 
Abdul Aziz’s a he had the courage on one occasion to 
tell the truth to his terrible master, and palace gossip said, 
at the time, that he was rewarded by a sound thrashing. 
The story ran thus: A large fire in the vicinity of the 
Imperial residence, then Dolma Bagtché, frightened the 
Sultan out of his wits. He issued an order that the quarter 
of the city in the neighbourhood of the palace should be 
pulled down, and that a sum of £80,000 should be paid the 
inhabitants as indemnification for their loss. The treasury 
was in its normal condition, and to Kadri Pasha, then 
prefect of Constantinople, the order was sent to pay the bill. 
He went to the Sultan, expostulated, and finally said he 
could only give £20,000 out of the Prefecture funds ; then 
broke the imperial wrath on the prefect’s head, but the day 
after his thrashing his salary was doubled. The installation 
of the new Prime Minister took place with the usual cere- 
monial the day before yesterday at the Porte. Abeddin 
Pasha is of Albanian nationality, and closely linked with the 
Albanian league and its associations; he first came into 
notice as director of the Galata Bourse, since then he has 
filled various posts. As Commissioner of Reforms in Asia 
Minor, having Diarbekir as his headquarters, he did some 
good work, and, wonderful for an Oriental, he protected the 
weak against the strong, brought the Kurdish Beys to trial 
on the charge of murder and general oppression of their 
Armenian neighbours, condemned them, and sentenced them 
to exile, selecting, oe enough, his own province 
Albania, as the place of their exile, thinking probably that 
his turbulent countrymen would be more than a match for 
the Kurds. By order of the Central Government Abeddin 
was never allowed to remain long in one place, and no 
sooner did it become evident in Constantinople gw7/ avait 
pris sa mission au sérieux, than he was removed from the 
Commission and transferred to the Governor-generalship of 
Sivas, where, during the short time he occupied the post, he 
did much towards repressing brigandage and restoring order, 
as is shown by the frequent favourable mention of his name 
in Consul-General Wilson’s despatches, published in a late 
Blue-book. From Sivas, Abeddin was transferred to Salo- 
nica, where he again set to work with his usual energy, and 
was fast winning the good opinions of the inhabitants when 
he was suddenly summoned to Constantinople. Not having 
hitherto filled any other post in the Cabinet, his appoipt- 
ment to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is a great jump 
in the way of promotion. That he isa man of ability and 
energy as an administrator has already been proved, but as 
a diplomatist he is still untried. Will he follow the perverse 
teachings of his patrons, Said and Sawas, or being at the 
top of the ladder, will he boldly strike out a new course for 
himself on a wiser and more honest line of policy ? Turkish 
nature is susceptible of many twists and turns, and a man 
who has done very well in one capacity may disappoint all 
the expectations formed of him when removed to another 
sphere ; it would therefore be premature as yet to predict 
any important advantages as likely to accrue from the 
present change in the two principal ministers, and those 
who are best acquainted with the working of. Turkish 
affairs, reserve their opinion until the Cabinet as constituted 
shall have settled down to its work. Ina short time it will 
be seen whether it means serious business or not, or whether, 
as in the days of Haireddin, its best efforts are to be 
blighted by the nefarious influence of Said over the Sultan. 
The Treaty of San Stefano meant that Bulgaria should 
extend wherever there were any Bulgarians to be found ; 
but the Treaty of Berlin considerably curtailed the limits 
of the new principality and left many thousands of Bul- 
garians under e direct rule of the Sultan. - Now 
these, as well as the Greek communities inhabiting the 
Turkish provinces in Europe, have taken objection to the 
local commissions instituted by the Porte for framing the 
new laws to be applied to these provinces, complaining that 
the laws in contemplation tend to favour the Turks more 





than the Chri8tians, and a deputation of Bulgarians 
Macedonia has already waited on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
the British member of the Eastern Roumelian International 
Commission, to express their ideas. Whilst giving all due. 
consideration to their views, Lord Fitzmaurice took the 
opportunity to point out how prejudicial: to their cause were 
the cruelties committed by their countrymen in Eastern 
Roumelia on unoffending Turks, alluding more especially to 
recent events at Kirdjali and Aidos, remarking that if such 
conduct occurred again it might be said that, if the Bul- 
garians know so little how to use the free institutions granted 
them in Eastern Roumelia, it would be in ient to confer 
a similar benefit on the Bulgarians of Macedonia. His 
lordship concluded ras them earnestly to impress 
on their countrymen beyond the frontier that, if they hoped 
for the support of the civilised world, they must show them- 
selves more worthy of the freedom they have acquired. 

The Ottoman Commissioners having at last ‘mastered 
the intricacies of the new projects of law to be brought 
under the consideration of the International Commission, 
its first sitting will be held to-day. 


from 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


\nininetesininslfonanoameeniss 
KOSSUTH’S MEMOIRS. 


S1R,—You have reviewed last week “ Kossuth’s Memoirs,’ 
called by his English translator “ Memories,” but may never- 
theless allow a Hungarian to say some words on the political 
aspects of this book in your columns. To us this volume 
reads almost like ancient history, It comprises the period 
of the war of 1859, but the Italian question has since been 
solved by that campaign and the war of 1866. The German 
question, then not yet prominent, has been settled by the 
wars of 1866 and 1870-1 ; while the position of Austria and 
Hungary also has undergone in the meantime fundamental 
changes. Notably, eee has become reconciled to 
Hapsburg rule sincerely, and has identified herself with the 
House, if not the Empire, of Austria completely. The 
present Government and Parliament of Hungary are even in 
this respect plus catholique que le pape. M. Kossuth 
bewails his fate of having become in old age, from a voluntary 
will, a political “outcast,” without a country, in consequence 
of a law recently enacted for this very purpose in Hungary. 
This was certainly a henchman’s service spontaneously offered 
by M. Tisza to the Emperor and King. It is also within our 
knowledge that General Klapka, the other great Hungarian 
leader, and whose name so denen) occurs in this volume, 
has for private reasons, and in censequence of certain re- 
actio proceedings of his official countrymen, taken up 
anew his honorary Swiss citizenship, conferred upon him 
while an exile by the Canton of Geneva. Thus, Klapka 
also, like Kossuth, has ceased to be legally a Hungarian. 

While such is the predominant feeling in Hungary, the 
policy arranged between Kossuth and Prince Michel Obreno- 
vich regarding Servia on the one hand, and between Klapka 
and Prince Cousa concerning Roumania, on the other, have 
become since then obsolete and impracticable, as untried 
at the time. 

Still Kossuth, notwithstanding the new scheme of Balkan- 
Confederations, has, it appears, still faith in a Danube- 
Confederation under Hungarian leadership. TZempora mu- 
tantur is an adage Kossuth does not sufficiently take into 
account, because evidently the latter half of it could not 
apply to himself. He is rather one of those whom smfavi- 
dum ferient ruing, and he will not easily be tempted to 
apply to Hungary, which after all is still his country, the 
word of Kosciusko regarding Poland. Yet if the Slavonic 
menu “be dangerous to all Europe, to Hungary it is immi- 
nently perilous.” 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A HUNGARIAN. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 


S1R,—I shall esteem it a great favour if you will allow 
me to state briefly in the columns of your influential paper 
the reasons which make it desirable that the much ridiculed 
idea of phonetic spelling should now receive the serious 
attention of the public. 

1. An English Spelling Reform Association has been 
started, which numbers on its Committee almost every 
philologist of note in England. The weight of authority 
and trained intelligence may, therefore, be said to be all on , 
the side of reform. 

2. The majority of the teachers in the Board Schools, who 
are best able to judge of the difficulties of the present spell- 


ing, are in favour of some change, 
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3. A revised form of a enlighten rather than 
bscure the etymology of the lish language. 
5 E is almost the only European country whose 


, spelling is unphonetic, and therefore unscientific. 


Each of these statements could be supported at length. 
Taken together they possess a ta which sooner or later 
ve stronger than unscientific conservatism. 

er eoates ~ Yours obediently, 
PHONETIC. 
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“JEAN-MARIE” AT THE GAIETY. 


Although there are actors and actresses on the English 
stage quite as good as if not better than the French comedians, 
concerning whom so much has been written, still there is a 
lesson to be learned from the visit of the foreigners to the 
Gaiety. But it is not a lesson in acting or in stage arrange- 
ments. We do not need to copy a system which gives such 
an inferior artiste as Mdlle. Croizette a conspicuous position 
in the leading company in France, and the stage equipment 
in many French theatres leaves much to be desired. It is a 
lesson in management, one that has reference to a not 
unimportant part of a manager’s duties, the selection of 
plays, Here is a brief description of a piece just produced 
at the Gaiety, and then we may ask why such plays are not 
encouraged here. 

“Jean-Marie,” by M. André Theuriot, was originally 
brought out at the Odéon in 1871. It is a very simple little 
play, too much so, indeed, to be as dramatic as one would 
like to see such pieces, and this is the story it tells, founded 
apparently upon the touching ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray.” 
The characters are Joel the husband, Thérése the young 
wife, and Jean-Marie the lover. Thérése is married to Joel, 
who is a devoted husband, and her life runs on smoothly 
from day to day, for all her troubles are, or should be, over. 
But you cannot banish the memory of the past at will, and 
when Thérése sits waiting for her husband she shudders at 
every gust of wind that tells her of the storm-tossed sea, and 
she thinks of the lover who is braving the dangers of the 
deep. Nor has she now any hope that Jean-Marie will 
return, He has fallen a victim to the cruel sea, and will 
never come back to the peaceful shores of Brittany. In the 
midst of her sorrow her husband Joel enters, and, seeing 
the traces of tears on her cheeks and her evident emotion, 
asks her what is the matter and implores her to confide in 
him. She does so; tells him the tale of her early love and 
her lost sweetheart, and begs him to take heraway from the 
sound of the cruel sea that her soul may have peace. The 
husband very kindly consents to do so, and goes away to 
make the necessary preparations. As she sits at her wheel 
crooning over an old song, Thérése is aware of a presence 
in the room, and Jean-Marie stands before her alive and 
well. He would embrace her, but she motions him back, 
and asks him his story. He recounts the tale of his sea- 
faring life, of the shipwreck and the rescue, and how he has 
come back through countless dangers to claim her, and 
once more he would take her to his heart. Then comes 
the struggle between love and duty, for Jean-Marie 
would have her desert the husband she does not love and 
fly with him. But in the end duty triumphs, and though 
her heart is breaking Thérése dismisses her old lover. 
Then the husband enters, and having heard voices, inquires 
who was her visitor. She tells him it was one of the crew 
of the shipwrecked vessel. “And what became of Jean- 
Marie ?” he inquires ; the answer, given in tones of ineffable 
pathos, is “Il ne reviendra plus,” and the curtain falls. 
Mdlle. Bernhardt gave an exquisite rendering of the part of 
Thérése, in strong contrast to her more tragic impersona- 
tions, and she was well supported by M. Berton as Jean- 
Marie and M. Talbot as Joel. The little piece was received 
with much applause. 

This is one of the class of pieces of which there should 
be more seen on the English stage. It is not a strong 
specimen, and there are many more dramatic one-act plays, 


but it will serve as an illustration of what is wanted. There 
are many subjects capable of dramatic treatment which will 
not bear expansion into three acts, but which might be most 
effectively presented in one. But the modern manager will 
have his three acts, and so a good idea is unduly spun out; 
the plot that is sufficient for a one-act farce is expanded into 
a so-called farcical comedy which occupies the whole even- 
ing, and becomes insufferably wearisome about the middle of 
it, when the extreme tenuity of the story becomes apparent, 
One-act plays of serious interest are still rarer than lighter 
pieces, which do occasionally find a home, and the reason is 
not far to seek. There are plenty of authors who would be 
glad to supply these plays, but even when produced they are 
in the majority of instances treated with contempt by the 
managers. That is to say, anyone in the company, the 
veriest novice among the men, or the lady who has only 
just commenced her stage career, is thought good enough to 
put into such a play. Thus, no matter how well written, it 
fails, for a small piece requires much more careful acting 
than a big one, the public will not come in to see it, and the 
manager declares that one-act pieces are no use. But what 
happens if the best people play in such pieces? Are they 
not largely patronised and appreciated by the audiences ? 
Did we not all go to see Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in “ Uncle’s 
Will,” does not “ Iolanthe” draw with Miss Ellen Terry and 
Mr. Irving in it? And other instances might be given in 
which a little piece properly played proved very attractive, 
The public are fairly good judges of theatrical matters, and 
they are very apt to appraise a piece up to a certain point 
at the value the managers put upon it. Thus, when they see 
it is to be put in a bad place in the bill and played by the 
weakest members of the company, they very naturally con- 
clude it can hardly be worth seeing, and so they stay away. 
Once, however, let such pieces be properly played by the 
best people in the theatre, and there will be no lack of 
dramatists to write them, or of spectators to applaud them, 
as we see is the case on the French stage. It is to be hoped, 
then, that English managers will not be above taking this 
useful lesson to heart. 
H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


A NEw PRIMA DONNA. 

Either the great school of singing is becoming extinct, or 
the new fashion of declamation in music in place of graceful 
vocalisation has rendered it practically inert. There can be 
no great deterioration in human nature now-a-days, and it 
may be taken for granted that there are now existing singers 
whose means are quite as good as those possessed by their 
predecessors, but who lack the greatness which only comes 
with perfect education. The leading prime donne known to 
the present generation of opera-goers are remarkably few in 
number. Grisi is only remembered in her decadence; 
Alboni is but a historic name. Tietjens’ greatness still 
survives in memory, and we still have before us established 
favourites in Adelina Patti, Emma Albani, Christine Nilsson, 
and Etelka Gerster, who all may fairly claim to belong to 
the first rank. Quite recently Mr. Mapleson has introduced 
us to two German soprani, Mdlle. Lilli Lehman and Madame 
Eleonora Robinson, of considerable merits, but it remains for 
the future to show whether they can wear the mantle of their 
predecessors, or whether it will prove to them another shirt 
of Nessus. In Mr. Gye’s last addition to his company 
(Madame Sembrich, of the Royal Opera of Dresden) it is 
obvious that there is discovered one of those very exceptional 
organisations which go to form the sensational operatic 
artiste. Everything is in her favour: youth, an agreeable 
person, and a lovely voice ; and to these natural gifts she 
adds those which spring from cultivated intelligence. Per- 
haps it would be wiser to wait until some more trying task than 
that of representing the distraught heroine of Sir Walter Scott 
and Donizetti as pourtrayed in “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
has tested Madame Sembrich’s abilities, before determining 
her position as an actress ; but from what has been already 
seen, a very favourable estimate may be formed. In her 
rendering of the Italian master’s music, Madame Sembrich © 
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proves herself a thorough proficient in that school of vocali- 
sation; her voice is both brilliant and sympathetic, her 
execution remarkable alike for its fluency and ease, and the 
term “difficulty” seems to be unknown to her. Through- 
out a register of such phenomenal extent that it may be 
assumed that the new-comer can sing the rd/e of Astrafiam- 
mante in Mozart’s “ Zauberfléte” in the original key, the 
same pure quality of tone is preserved, and the upper notes 
are singularly pure and telling. That anybody could sympa- 
thise with, or feel the least interest in, so terribly stagey a 
character as Lucia, is almost removed from the bounds of 
possibility ; it is open for the auditor to appreciate duly the 
skill of the performer, but he can no longer identify himself 
with the mimic world in which Lucia moves. Day by day 
the absurdities of the conventional Italian opera become 
more and more evident, and the puppets are admired simply 
for the sake of the cleverness ‘with which the wires are 
manipulated. For these reasons, it might have been aa 
that Madame Sembrich would have chosen some less 
hackneyed opera than Donizetti’s “Lucia” for her first 
appearance in London, though perhaps the selection is de- 
fensible on the ground that it is better for an artiste to gain 
with her audience, than to recede in favour or simply to 
maintain her first night’s position. A great deal alsois pardon- 
able at a début which would merit severe condemnation on 
another occasion, and Madame Sembrich must be careful in 
future not to break up the whole illusion of an assumption 
by over-eagerness to acknowledge applause. Such things 
are sanctioned, no doubt, by precedent, but this renders them 
none the less objectionable. It is the fashion on the French 
stage to prepare the audience for the rise of the curtain by 
three loud knocks, but who will affirm that the custom is a 
pleasant one ? However, the new frima donna may find her 
best excuse in the circumstance of being new to the Anglo- 
Italian boards, and it will not speak much for our courtesy 
towards a stranger to take her to task for not knowing our 
customs. Where criticism condescends to details, such as 
singling out the principal members for mention, it too often 
descends to the level of recapitulation. Without, therefore, 
saying that Madame Sembrich’s abilities shone con- 
spicuously in such-and-such an aria, or that she took one 
particular note with great ease, it is possible to give a singer 
the full benefit of her talents, by saying that her impersona- 
tion was a good one. This asseveration is emphatically true 
in the case of Mr. Gye’s débttante. She has already made 
a name in England ; now there remains nothing but to sub- 
stantiate, or possibly to add to, her renown. 

“ Semiramide” found Madame Adelina Patti once more 
arrayed in the robes of the Assyrian queen on Tuesday 
evening, but beyond this fact there is nothing worthy of 
chronicle in the doings at Covent Garden. Signor de 
Reszke’s last appearance was announced for Monday 
evening, but why the clever baritone takes his departure is 
not apparent. He cannot accuse his English auditors of 
lack of appreciation. 

“Mignon” has been revived at Her Majesty’s, and Signor 
Campanini has returned with Nilsson in the title character, 
but otherwise nothing has transpired of late of special signi- 
ficance. Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” is announced for 
to-night. 

Mr. Herbert Reeves made a decidedly good impression 
upon the audience present on Saturday last at Mr. Ganz’s 
fourth orchestral concert. Unlike his father, Mr. Herbert 
Reeves has a voice which is remarkable for sweetness rather 
than power ; but he is already an accomplished vocalist, and 
possesses much of that breadth of style which is so dis- 
tinctive a feature of Mr. Sims Reeves’s method. Again, his 
articulation is singularly clear, and he abstains altogether 
from forcing his voice, traits also to be found in the elder 
Reeves. Perhaps we may not expect to hear “ The Enemy 
said,” “ Sound an Alarm,” or “ The Bay of Biscay” sung by 
Mr. Herbert Reeves in a manner to make us forget his pre- 
decessors, but nevertheless a wide field of activity is open to 
him, and, if he but keep within his means, he will prove 
both a worthy representative of the English vocal school 
and of the family whose name he bears. Everyone will wish 
well to the son of Sims Reeves. __ 

There are so many concerts taking place that interest in 
this peculiar form of entertainment is almost discounted. 
But, after all, some features of attraction are here and there 
to be found, amongst which it is only just to cite the appear- 
ance of MM. Agghazy and Hubay at a concert given by Mrs. 
Fawcett at Steinway Hall on Monday. Such skilled per- 
formers as these cannot fail to make their way in musical 
circles, and their collaboration as authors and executants 


will no doubt lead to notable results. 
DESMOND L, RYAN. 
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WEEKES’S LECTURES ON ART. 


Lectures on Art, Delivered at the Royal Academy by Henry ee 
Weekes, R.A., Professor of Sculpture, &c. London: Bickers 
and Son. "4 

The question as to whether artists are themselves i; 
the best exponents or critics of the particular branch 
of art they professionally study and practise has not, 

up to the present, received a conclusive and definite 

answer. There can be no doubt whatever that many 

poets, painters, and sculptors have produced works en- 

titled to take the very highest rank in the several 

departments of art to which they have devoted them- 

selves, who have displayed no corresponding power of 

explaining the modus operandi by which their effects have 

been attained, or of criticising the productions of fellow- : 

craftsmen of equal fame and excellence with themselves. 

The power to conceive a great poem, a great picture, or a 

great group of sculpture, and to adequately embody that 

conception in verse, upon canvas, or in marble or bronze, 
does not necessarily involve the ability to express forcibly 
and intelligently in prose the motives that have actuated 
the artist, or the ideas that have governed his head and his 
hand in the execution of the details. It is evident, in the 
first place, that before an artist or anybody else can hope 
to succeed as a lecturer upon any subject whatever, he 
must, in addition to a knowledge of that subject, possess 
in some considerable measure the gifts and the acquire- 
ments that belong especially to literature. If we may 
judge from the doggrel verses which Turner composed as 
mottoes for several of his masterpieces, the greatest land- 
scape-painter the world has known could have told us 
little that would have been interesting and instructive 
regarding the branch of art in which he so eminently 
excelled all his competitors. But apart from the purely 
literary difficulty with which the artist may have to 
contend when he comes forward as the exponent and 
critic of his arf, there is another difficulty of a more 
innate and formidable character with which he is certain 
to have to contend if he is specially endowed by 
Nature either with the gift of imagination, or the 
faculty of expression or execution. _ The very fact 
that he has to produce something, whether poem, picture, 
or sculpture, necessarily impels him to aim at some ideal 
or other. He must feel his subject deeply and keenly, 
and be equally powerfully impressed by the means he 
proposes to apply to the realisation of his aim. Concep- 
tion and method will alike engross his whole heart and 
soul, to the exclusion, for the time being at least, of all 
other conceptions and methods whatever. To ask him 
to judge calmly and fairly between his own creation and 
that of an artist of different faculties and inspiration would 
plainly be out of the question. He can no more get out 
of himself than, to use Goethe’s phrase, he can jump over 
his own shadow. The name of Goethe reminds us of 
the unity that pervades all the various fields of art, and 
also of the universality of culture carried out and so 
largely attained by Raphael, Michelangelo, and Da 

Vinci. The German poet tells us : 

As all Nature’s thousand changes 

But one changeless God proclaim, 

So through Art’s high kingdom ranges 

One sole meaning, still the same : 

This is Truth, primeval Reason, ; 
That from Beauty takes its dress, ' 
And serene through time and season rt 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 

And there is, undoubtedly, in every great artist, whether 

poet, painter, or sculptor, a profound and sensitive 

appreciation of the beautiful that ranges through every 
realm of Art’s wide kingdom; and the great Italians 
whose names we have mentioned, all acquired no mean 
degree of power over other modes of expression than 
that of painting, with which they are more particularly 
associated and identified. They and other great masters 
assuredly said many things about their art, and art in 
general, which the art student will greatly value ; but it 
is one thing to make an incisive casual remark, and 
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another to give a comprehensive and exhaustive lecture, 


on a subject. 


These remarks are suggested by the volume of “ Lec- 
tures on Art,” by the late Mr. Henry Weekes, R.A., which 
has just been published. Although dealing specially with 
sculpture, Mr. Weekes treated his subject in a broad and 
comprehensive manner, at the same time clearly indicating 
its scope and its limitations as a branch of art. While 
holding that sculpture is one of the noblest and purest of 


the arts, he also maintained that it is the most restricted 
in its means and in its effects, and to this very restriction 


he ascribes its comparative ee from the many 
ch the sister art of painting 


has been liable. He defined sculpture as “the art of 


degradations in style to whi 


expressing ideas by means of form,” and asserted that, 
although this definition may sound like a truism, it 1s 
“the Alpha and Omega of all its rules.” At the same 


time, simple as this definition is, it involves much more 
than at first appears. In order to fulfil the requirements 
of sculpture, limited as its range may be, it is necessary 
that the sculptor should have. true and noble ideas to 


express, and should be able to embody them in beautiful 
and effective forms. To comply with these conditions 
involves not only the special study and training belonging 
to his profession, regarded from a purely technical point 
of view, but also an elevation of thought and sentiment 
that can only be gained by general culture of all the noblest 
faculties of heart, mind, and soul. The influence of reli- 
gion and philosophy on sculpture and painting at various 
periods in their history occupied Mr. Weekes’s attention, 
and his remarks upon this branch of his subject are, per- 
haps, the most valuable portion of the contents of his 
volume. He had evidently a large and comprehensive 
conception of sculpture, and. of its relations to the other 
arts, and this feature gives his lectures their chief interest 
and importance. Unfortunately, however, he could 
neither arrange his ideas in their logical order or 
sequence, nor express them in correct and graceful, or 
even in grammatical, language. The substance of his 
lectures is consequently far superior to their form, and 
the student will have to overlook or amend many defects 
and errors of reasoning and of language before he can 
derive the full benefit that these lectures are capable of 
yielding to him. 

Mr. Weekes displayed certain marked idiosyncrasies of 
character, but he was evidently not a dogmatist. This is 
conspicuously exemplified in his lecture on “ Idealism 
and Realism in Sculpture.” Having defined beauty as 
utility, and explained his meaning in the following terms: 
“‘ Whatever is the subject you are endeavouring to model, 
looking at it as a class, you will find there is a beauty 
in it belonging to itself and differing from all others, and 
that that beauty, whether of shape or colour, is its pro- 
priety, its adaptability to an end, its utility,” he went on 


to remark that “the abstract of Nature is the essence of 


the abstract art, sculpture.” There isno real antagonism 
between idealism and realism rightly understood. The 
idealist does not create something that is altogether in- 
dependent of Nature. “In this sense there is no such 
thing as ideality, or power of idealising, either in art or 
in any other mode of expression.” Idealism is the term 
applied to generalised or theoretical truth, and realism is 
the term applied to the truth, or rather the fact of the 
moment. Referring to the antique Greek sculpture, Mr. 
Weekes says : 

Its thorough idealism, its complete abstraction of the beautiful 
from nature, is the one feature that has given it its superiority over 
every other age and country. In the best days of Phidias, and even 
of his scholars, there was but one aim. Nature was looked upon 
only with one view, that of understanding and representing her 
meaning and her efforts at attaining perfection in her various grades, 
whether of animate or inanimate life. Each sculptor may have taken 
his favourite walk; Phidias may have chosen the more noble, Praxiteles 
the more beautiful; but each one strove tocarry out for himself asome- 
thing more noble and more beautiful than he could find, or hope to 
find, about him. And it is because their aim was based on this 
broad principle, and not obstructed by the whims and vagaries of 
fashion, that it succeeded in producing and in handing down a 
standard of ideal beauty, which, though not followed at the present 
moment, is now accepted as such in the same degree as it was in 
the days when it was discovered. 


On the important question as to why sculpture has 


failed in modern times to soar to such a height in ideal- 
ism as it attained in the Periclean Republic, Weekes 
made a few remarks that deserve consideration, He 
ascribed this not so much to the want of ability in the 
sculptors as to the change that has taken place in the 
ideal itself, which, he justly said, “has assumed a phase 
of a less poetic type than of old,” and a type that “the 
world does not look so much to the arts for expressing 
it.” Referring to this change in the ideal, he said: “ In 
the earlier or pagan times, physical beauty was the 
representative of mental excellence ; whereas in the 
later Christian ones the absence of beauty was considered 
almost essential to the presence of moral or religious 
excellence.” The great distinction between the classicists 
and the romanticists of modern times, however, does not 
seem to have attracted Mr. Weekes’s attention, and he 
made no reference to this point in any of his lectures, 
With him, however, “ Imitation was zof all in all in art.” 

Considering the important place that portraiture oc- 
cupies in modern sculpture, and the high degree of ex- 
cellence attained by the sculptor of the statues of John 
Hunter and Percy Bysshe Shelley, it is not surprising 
that he should differ from those who regard this depart- 
ment as an inferior class of art, requiring less imagina- 
tion, less power of thought, and less refinement of feeling 
than the ideal, and should look upon it, on the contrary, 
as the department to which the sculptors of the future 
will have chiefly to direct their efforts. His lecture on 
“ Portraiture ” deserves special attention, on account of the 
lessons it draws from a criticism of the portraits of the 
old Italian, Dutch, and English masters in the winter 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy. To Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his discourses on art Mr. Weekes has 
devoted three lectures, and the last five lectures in the 
volume treat of the early history of sculpture. Chantrey, 
Behnes, and Gibson form the theme of another lecture, 
and the question of “colour in sculpture,” which the last- 
named artist attempted to revive, is discussed in a very 
interesting chapter. On the whole, the student of art 
who reads this volume carefully and patiently will be able 
to derive much instruction and some pleasure from its 
perusal, notwithstanding its obvious and often glaring 
literary defects. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION-PLAY. 


The ae of the Passion-Play. By L. G. Seguin. Strahan 
an oO. 

Until the publication of Miss Howitt’s graphic descrip- 
tion of a visit she paid to the Passionspiel in 1850, very 
few persons in England were probably aware of the exist- 
ence of the Bavarian village of Ober-Ammergau. Not 
much more, however, was heard of this religious play 
until ten years ago, when the little mountain-hamlet 
awoke one morning to find itself famous. Since then the 
village of Ober-Ammergau has attracted visitors from all 
parts of the world, and the result has been a perfect 
deluge of books bearing on the Passion-Play. It is not, 
therefore, with much pleasure that one takes up a new 
book on so well-worn a subject. Miss Seguin’s volume, 
however, is a notable exception, and we can strongly 
recommend it to all who intend to visit Ober-Ammergau 
during the present season. The tendency of travellers 
to get over the largest possible space of ground in 
the smallest possible time is so great, that the majority 
of the visitors to the representation of the Passion-Play 
make a mere excursion of a day or two from Munich, 
and thus lose an opportunity of seeing some of the most 
beautiful scenery in Europe, which is to be found among 
the Bavarian highlands. To those, however, who have 
both time and inclination to explore the neighbourhood 
of Ober-Ammergau, Miss Seguin’s book will be not only 
a good guide, but a most interesting companion. Miss 
Seguin has evidently explored the country most 
thoroughly herself, and -her graphic descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the Bavarian highlanders show 
an intimate acquaintance with their modes of life only to 
be acquired by residence among them. Intending 
visitors to the Bavarian highlands are recommended to 
travel from Cologne to Baden-Baden, taking the Rhine 
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steamer between Bonn and Bingen; from Offenburg 
across the Black Forest by the New Black Forest railway 
to Constance ; and from Constance by steamer to Lindau 
at the south-east corner of the latter. Here the tour across 
the highlands begins. The route sketched out, however, 
by Miss Seguin is not through either of the frequented 
routes from Munich south, but along the romantic and 
less-known by-roads which skirt the foot of the Tyrolean 
Alps, and lead from village to village through some of 
the wildest and most delightful scenery to be found per- 
Co In any part of Europe. It is continued as far as 
Salzburg (Ober-Ammergau, of course, being included in 
the places visited), and the return journey made by way 
of Munich and Nuremberg. Although we would not 
adhere exactly to the route laid down by Miss Seguin, 
we entirely agree with her advice to visitors to the 
Passion-Play to make Partenkirchen their head-quarters, 
instead of Munich or even Ober-Ammergau itself, both 
on the ground of its greater convenience and the un- 
rivalled beauty of its position, lying as it does directly at 
the foot of the Tugspitze, a mountain 10,000 feet high, 
and by far the grandest of the Tyrolean Alps. 

So much has been written on the subject of the 
Passion-Play, that Miss Seguin has wisely limited her 
account of it to a single chapter of some forty pages. 
In this she gives an interesting historical sketch of the 
origin of this medizeval form of drama, which was once 
so common throughout all Christian Europe, and a brief 
description of the several scenes of the play. With 
regard to the effect produced on the mind by the 
Passionspiel representation, Miss Seguin thinks that by 
far the greater number of those who look on the blackest 
side are they who argue theoretically, and who have 
neither been witnesses of what they are judging, nor have 
lived among the people, the simple and actual expres- 
sion of whose piety takes this unusual form. In short, 
she regards the Ober-Ammergau Mystery as “a _ wild 
and beautiful mountain flower, which, transplanted to 
any other soil, would not only fail to flourish, but would 
speedily either wither away, or degenerate into a poisonous 
and noxious weed.” 

The descriptions of the varied and picturesque routes 
which Miss Seguin followed in her travels are exceedingly 
graphic and interesting ; while the curious customs of 
the simple villagers are told with charming simplicity. 
The Bavarians, it seems, are great hands at festivities, 
and lose no possible opportunity of indulging in daftcing, 
which is their favourite amusement. A wedding-dance 
that lasts only an entire day and night is looked upon as 
a very poor affair, and sometimes. as much as six days 
and nights are devoted to such festivities. Their mode 
of dancing, although not wanting in energy, must be a 
far from graceful performance. After commencing with 
what Miss Seguin says resembles an Irish jig, the dance 
degenerates into an extraordinary display of gymnastic 
exercises. The favourite and crowning feat of the 
Bavarian dancer is to raise himself on the shoulders of his 
fair partner, resting his head there while his feet perform 
a tattoo, fly-fashion, on the low ceiling of the dancing- 
room. It is certainly as well, as Miss Seguin remarks, 
that Bavarian women’s backs are strong and their hips 
broad. Miss Seguin’s book is altogether most pleasant 
reading, even for those who are compelled to stay at 
home. To the traveller it will be most serviceable, not 
only as a guide, but as a source of entertainment after 
the day’s work is done. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 

Indian Fairy Tales; Collected and Translated by Marie Stokes. 
With Notes by Mary Stokes, and an Introduction by W. R. S. 
Ralston, M.A. Ellis and White. 

“ Ay, sir, the world is in its dotage ; and yet the cos- 
mogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled philoso- 
phers of all ages ;” but not more so than the seemingly 
common origin of fairy tales. Within the last five-and- 
twenty years philologists at least, if not philosophers, 
have been seized with a craze for the collection and 
collation of nursery legends,- and they appear to be 
greatly astonished to find that there is a certain degree 
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of sameness in the literature of the cradle throughout 
the habitable globe. It would surely be more strange 
were it otherwise, seeing that human nature is essentially Le 
one and the same thing, whether broiling in the tropics mie 
or freezing at the poles. In barbarous and semi-civilised ta 
countries it is the mother who soothes her sick or oi 
weary child with rude minstrelsy, or ruder romance. Ina i 
more advanced stage of civilisation it is the nurse who 
takes the part of the barbarian mother, from whom she 
differs only in outward circumstances. Not improbabl 
neither the one nor the other invented the groundwor 
of her tale of wonder. Among all peoples, however 
savage and unlettered (the New Zealanders, for example), 
a gifted few were born with a talent for improvisation, 
such as are still met with in the East and in Southern 
Europe, and their wild incoherent stories poured forth 
beneath the stars of night were repeated with many 
variations and omissions by their fascinated hearers. 
Many Eastern apologues, as we know from the fadb/iaux 
of the Trouvéres, passed into Europe with the returning 
crusaders, whilst others accompanied the branch of the 
Aryan race which took a north-westerly direction. We 
spoke just now of the nurse, but in truth that domestic 
institution dates from the time when it ceased to be 
fashionable to condescend to the irksome details of 
maternity. So long as mothers were themselves their 
children’s nurses, the old-fashioned stories transmitted 
from generation to generation were told with a ten- 
der grace and picturesqueness, which could rarely 
be traced in the croonings of even a Scotch or 
Irish rehearser of the old folk-lore. The original 
mode of creation was simple enough, and in the rough 
outline was common to all peoples. The object ‘was 
to excite rapidly alternating feelings of wonder, per- 
haps even of terror, sympathy, and love. Very few pup- 
pets were necessary. A Rakshas or an ogre, a tiger or 
a bear, a fakir or a hermit, it makes but little difference. 
The simplest means are used to prolong the excitement. 
The hero—for heroines are usually discreet and seldom 
make mistakes, blunders two or three times running in 
the most egregious fashion—is turned into a stone, or 
plant, or animal for so many years, and is finally restored 
to his true shape, but without any merit of his own. 
Moral teaching there is none. The narrator passes from 
one extravagance to another, without much regard for 
consistency, and is heartily thankful when the two hovers 
can be dismissed to live happily together ever afterwards. 
The collection of Indian fairy tales now lying before us 
is so far interesting that it is the handiwork of a chikl of 
thirteen, who has taken the trouble to translate as literally 
as possible some thirty stories told to her by a couple of 
ayahs and a Mohammedan man-servant. The title is a 
little misleading, for the Hindus have nothing to cor- 
tespond with the Teutonic fairy. It is somewhat startling, 
besides, that the ayahs should talk of angels, and should 
even name “Jabrdil,” or Gabriel. Mussulmans, of 
course, are conversant with what may, not irreverently, 
be called Hebrew mythology, but to the Hindus it is 
a sealed book. No doubt Muniya had heard this story 
from some of her Mussulman neighbours at Patna, and 
in the same way Dunkni, or her husband, may have learnt 
to mutilate the well-known love tale of Laili and Majnun. 
The annotations contributed by the late Mrs. Stokes i 
evince much curious erudition of a peculiar kind, and if 
Mr. Ralston’s introduction, which should have been a 
placed at the end of the volume, for it is an epilogue i 
rather than a prologue, could hardly have been written by | 
any one else. Strangely enough, neither he nor the 1 
accomplished annotator makes any reference to the late 
Mr. Gover’s very interesting illustrations of Dravidian 
folk-lore. Mr. Ralston, by the way, alludes to the wehr- 
wolf superstition as ‘an isolated belief,” but it turns up 
more than once in the old lore of Brittany, and, if we 
mistake not, is not unfamiliar in Germany. A word to 
publishers: head and tail pieces and initial letters are 
not unfrequently quaint and artistic, but how much better 
it would be if they were also appropriate. The additional | 
cost would be very trifling, and many a book might be 
floated over the shallows if buoyed with woodcuts perti- 
nent to its contents. 
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A STRANGE PEOPLE. 

The Races of Afehanistan. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, 
C.S.1. Cane Thacher, Spink, and Co.; London: 
Triibner and Co. 

If Lord Hartington wants to begin to understand the 
problem he has to deal with in Afghanistan, he should 
take down with him to the House of Commons this new 
book by Dr. Bellew, and study it during those dull de- 
bates which sometimes occur, even in what Mr. Bright 
considers this best of all possible Parliaments, or while 
Mr. Gladstone is showing the younger generation of 
statesmen what to avoid in leading the House of Com- 
mons. Dr. Bellew perceived by the ignorant comments 
of speakers and writers on the Afghan question how very 
much some book was needed to enlighten the under- 
standings of public instructors ; and, therefore, amid the 
multifarious duties he had to fulfil at Cabul, he set him- 
self to produce a work which does not err on the side 
of elaborateness, but which yet contains ample informa- 
tion to keep journalists and members of Parliament and 
platform orators from vain babblings on this intricate 
subject. It is not to be supposed that it will have this 
effect completely, since gentlemen whose easy writing or 
speaking is such uncommonly hard reading are not 
much given to the mastery of knotty facts relating to 
strange races and played-out dynasties. Still the book 
will help even this class of orators to discourse more 
or less learnedly on Afghans and Afridis, Yusufzais and 
Ghilzais, Hazaras and Kdkars, Duranees and Kizilbashes, 
Patans and Sini, Tajiks and Dadi, Khattaks and Suddo- 
zais, and Achakzais. Dr. Bellew, in a brief and preg- 
nant introduction, points out the complexity of the 
problem which must be dealt with if we do not abandon 
Afghanistan to its fate ; or, what will in time be much the 
same thing, to the Russians. He then goes on to 
tell us who are the Afghans proper, the Bani Israil, 
or children of Israel as they claim to be, a claim 
partly corroborated by Scripture, and largely by com- 
munity of names of places between Afghanistan and 
Syria, the most striking one of these being the 
name of Cabul, which was the title of one of the 
cities given by Solomon to Hiram, king of Tyre, as a 
reward for his services at the building of the Temple. 
Dr. Bellew, by the way, does not mention this particular 
fact. The people of Afghanistan themselves say that every 
Afghan is a Pathdn, but every Pathan is not an Afghan, 
for the Afghans claim to be descendants of Saul the son 
of Kish, through Kais or Kish, as chief from Ghor on the 
east of Herat, and they really inherit a Pathdn country. 
The résumé of the history of the Afghans, including a 
chapter summarising our relations with the country, leads 
naturally up to the story of the life of Shere Ali, which 
results in the conclusion that the Afghan “is not fit to 
govern either himself or others, and sadly wants a master. 
If we don’t take up that ré/e, Russia will. For a master 
the Afghans want, and a master they must have sooner 
or later.” 

Sindians and Punjabi apply the word Pathan to all 
the hill-men; but the true Pathdn speaks Pushto or 
Pukhto, while many of the hill tribes are Persian-speaking 
people. The true Pathan is a descendant of the Pakhtyes 
of Herodotus, who then occupied this country, and who, 
perhaps, had affinities with the Picts or Pakhts of Armenia, 
the Pictavii of Poitiers in France, and the Picts of the 
British Isles. The Pactiya of Herodotus was divided 
among the Gandarii, the Aparyte, the Sattagydde, and 
the Dadice. The first lived near Peshawur, then 
migrated and founded Candahar. The Aparyte Dr. 
Bellew identifies with the Afridi, the Sattagydde with 
the Khattak, and the Dadice with the Dadi, a few 
families of whom remain in the Kakar country, these 
four tribes thus remaining in the country in which 
the father of history described them twenty and a 
half centuries ago. The identification of several of the 
tribes of Afghanistan with the tribes on and near the 
Indus is also very curious, and the description of the 
races inhabiting what we call Afghanistan is interesting, 
and sufficiently ample for all practical purposes. The 
subject is well worthy of examination if, as Dr. Bellew 
believes, Afghanistan is destined before long to become 


a part of the British Empire, whether Mr. Gladstone be 
willing or no. In concluding his work, which was written 
far from books of reference, our author says the 

“ diversity of origin, different traditions and manners, and 
antagonistic interests, explain how it is that no firm and 
consolidated government has been able to maintain itself 
in peace and security so long as the authority rested with 
one of them without the support of a foreign paramount 
power.” An admirable index increases the value of the 
work, which is especially notable for its handiness, and 
for the fact that Dr. Bellew has generally been able to 
adopt the views expressed in Colonel Macgregor’s mar- 
vellously complete and accurate “ Gazetteer of Afghan- 
istan.” We must give a word of praise, in conclusion, 
to the way in which the volume has been produced in 
Calcutta. Few English printing establishments could 
have turned it more creditably out of hand. 


—_ 


NOVELS. 
Very Genteel. By the Author of Mrs. Ferningham’s Fournal. 
Griffith and Farran. 

This is a vulgar and commonplace book. It is about 
a young bookseller named Tippington, whose wife, the 
heroine of the story, is a very vain, silly young person, 
who is bent upon being what she calls “‘ genteel.” Not- 
withstanding the surveillance of an aggravatingly good 
man, Brian Donolly, and his equally pious wife, Mrs. 
Tippington is so led away by the attentions of the squire’s 
daughter, Diana Hope, an astonishingly ill-bred girl, that 
she steals from her husband’s till a cheque for £500 to 
lend to the aforesaid Diana to enable her to run away 
with an unworthy lover, whom she had promiscuously 
picked up. This cheque had been given to Tippington 
by the squire in mistake for £50, its destination being 
some charity. Of course the unfortunate bookseller is 
nearly ruined by his wife’s folly, and equally, of course, © 
when his wife has learned that there are drawbacks to 
being ‘‘ very genteel,” everything comes right; Had the 
book been a clever sketch of the absurdity of people 
trying to climb into a social niche higher than that which 
properly belongs to them, it might have been readable. 
But as it is, it is merely a stupid story, told in some sort 
of quasi-Irish idiom, and with a strain of preachiness 
through it that makes it disagreeable as well as dull. | 

Sack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Webb Appleton. Samuel Tinsley 

and Co. 

There is a great deal of cleverness in this book. It 
would be too much to say that the persons in it are very 
profound studies of human character, but they show that 
the author is at least a close observer of his fellows. The 
quality in the work which most impresses us is the live- 
liness and “ go” which pervade it throughout. The plot 
is rather sensational, turning as it does upon two murders, 
and of course several wrongly suspected persons ; but it 
is very well managed, and the mystery is kept up almost 
to the end. Altogether the story is decidedly interesting, 
and the style in which it is told is above the average, 
though after the first volume there are evident signs of 
deterioration. Jack Ailyn is a youth of good family and 
tolerable fortune, whose qualities are muscular rather 
than mental, and who upon leaving college is seized with 
an intense desire to go everywhere on the face of the 
globe. His hospitable instincts are so strong that while 
wandering about he invites all sorts of queer people to 
his father’s house. Amongst these the reader makes the 
particular acquaintance of a Frenchman, the Comte de 
Brissac, and a good-hearted but ungrammatical American 
named William Hooker. There is also a certain Fred 
Sandford, a college chum of Jack Allyn’s, though as a 
studious fellow quite his opposite. All these go with Jack 
to the house of his father, Squire Allyn, where they meet 
his daughter Nellie and niece Ethel Leighton. Fred 
Sandford falls desperately in love ‘with Ethel, and the” 
American with Nellie. ‘The latter. makes a certain’ 
terrible discovery about the Comte de Brissac which’ 
leads her for one thing to make an appointment with hint” 
late at night in the organ-room. The next morning he’ 
is found there murdered, and of course Ethel is sus-” 
pected. To save her, Sandford declares that’ it was he” 
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that did the deed. How the matter would have ultimatel 
ended had not the real murderer attempted to kill Will 
Hooker for his diamond pin, is not clear. The American, 
however, uses his revolver with effect, and his assailant 
dies after confessing everything. The development of 
all this into a happy ending is ingenious. 


Liketo a Double Cherry. By Phoebe Allen, Evelyns, London. 

The two individuals who are like to a double cherry 
are twin countesses of German extraction, named 
respectively Ludmilla and Alvina. The former is self- 
denying, the latter selfish, and their qualities are brought 
into action at various places in Germany. Alvina, the 
gay and light-hearted, has many admirers, and is 
generally popular. Ludmilla, being of a graver and more 
retiring nature, is less sought after, and is, indeed, satis- 
fied to occupy a less distinguished position in life than 
her sister. The story of their lives is unexciting, but not 
altogether uninteresting. 


Seven Stories about Old and Young Folks, 
Griffith and Farran, London. 

Mr. Ascott R. Hope is so well known as a writer of 
books about and for boys, that another volume from his 
pen will be generally welcomed. In the present seven 
stories all the merits of his preceding books are repro- 
duced. In reading them, so keen and true an insight 
into the character of school-boys, and so familiar an 
acquaintance with their habits are manifested, that we can 
quite believe Mr. Hope to be the “ Amateur Dominie” 
about whom he writes so pleasantly. These stories, 
moreover, teach many practical lessons which both 
schoolmasters and scholars would do well to lay to heart, 
but the moral of each tale is judiciously and unobtrusively 
put forward. Mr. Hope is never “preaching.” He 
relates a number of interesting and amusing incidents in 
which boys are principally concerned ; and while youth 
is thus primarily appealed to, older folk can always read 
his books, especially his last, with. pleasure and profit. 


Kind Hearts. By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth. Griffith and Farran, 
London. 

This is a well-written book, and although the plot is a 
familiar one, it is very well utilised by Mrs. Firth. We 
are introduced to nearly all the characters in the first 
few pages. There are Mr. and Mrs. Darrel, rich and 
aristocratic ; Blanche, their daughter, graceful and charm. 
ing ; George St. Clair, a handsome but shallow barrister, 
engaged to Blanche; Mr. and Mrs. Bowman, rich 
plebeians ; and their handsome son, Dick. A few 
chapters further on Mr. Darrel is ruined and shoots him- 
self, and poor Blanche and her mother have to face the 
world. St. Clair, acting upon the advice of his evil-minded 
sister, breaks off his engagement with Blanche. Indeed, 
everyone seems to desert the Darrels except the Bow- 
mans, who are evidently the possessors of the kind hearts 
which give the book its title. Dick, who is deeply in love 
with Blanche, wants to marry her; but she avows that 
she cannot forget her faithless lover. Dick then goes 
abroad, and Blanche and her mother go to London, 
where they meet with many troubles. How Mrs. Darrel 
at length dies, and how Blanche is ultimately rescued 
through the good agency of plain old Mr. Bowman, we 
leave to the reader to discover. We may just hint, how- 
ever, that when Dick returns from abroad _ he finds a not 
altogether disagreeable welcome awaiting him. 





By A. R. Hope. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Simple English Poems. Edited by H. Courthope Bowen, 
M.A. Part IV. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is the 
fourth instalment of a laudable endeavour on Mr. Bowen’s 
part to cajole boys “not much over the age of twelve” into 
understanding and appreciating the simpler portions of 
standard English poetry. In furtherance of which forlorn 
hope we are, in the present volume, invited to admire some 
very commonplace notes on certain masterpieces of Byron, 
Gray, Keats, and Tennyson respectively. Boys of even 
tenderer years than Mr. Bowen contemplates would surely 
derive no new information from such feeble remarks as the 
following ; “lawn=an open grassy space, generally amongst 
trees” ; “level =laid smooth, extending flat” ; “ sisterly =in 
the: manner of sisters”; “curfew=French couvre-feu= 
cover-fire” (with many others of equal absurdity). On the 
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other hand, the general run of students just entering their 
teens will not, we fear, make much of such a summary of : 
the charabine of “Don Juan’s” author a this : “ morbid, 
mocking, witty, tragic, comic, grotesque by turns: now re- ie 
fined, now coarse or ; but always powerful.” Again i 
we protest against the famous line, “ He gave to misery all 
he had—a tear,” being set down as embodying “a silly and 
sentimental idea.” And, finally, we marvel that the Head- 
master of even the Grocers’ Company’s Schools should be r al 
caught referring to “Connington’s” Translation of the iH 
fEneid. iii 
Sketches of Church History in Germany. By Julius Lloyd, f 
M.A. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. )—The if 
recent split among the Catholics of Germany makes this 
little book, explaining as it does the position of the Church 
at various epochs in that country, especially welcome to 
readers who make no pretension to theological knowledge. 
It sets forth, in less than a dozen chapters, but with admirable 
clearness and a praiseworthy absence of odium theologicum, 
the history of Church matters in the Fatherland from Boni- 
face to Déllinger. This involves, of course, a sketch of 
Luther and his times, a short account of the great religious 
war which with Maximilian’s invasion of Bohemia | 
and raged for thirty long years, and, lastly, a glance at the | 
philosophy and rationalism of Kant and Fichte. Those who 
are interested in such matters, but shrink from encountering 
the bitterness and verbosity of most modern treatises on 
religious questions, cannot do bettér than read Mr. Lloyd’s 
pages. They will find in them nothing which they cannot 
understand, and nothing which can by any possibility offend 
the most sensitive nature, for he has wisely refrained from 
going beyon1 the region of facts, and his book is what it 
claims to be, and nothing more. 


The Elements of Grammar taught in English. By ! 
Edward Thring, M.A. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.)— . | 
The Head-master of Uppingham is well known to spare no 
pains in promoting the welfare of the boys placed under his 
charge, and we sincerely hope that the present new edition 
of a little work which, he tells us, is now some thirty years 
old, may have the success he anticipates for it. For 
ourselves, we confess that our heart sinks within us at the 
sight of so many pages of. word-and-sentence-worrying. 
One used to think there was no need to add to the 
already long list of technical terms, which one learnt 
as a parrot. We can only be thankful that we are not 
called upon to master such additional. monstrosities as 
“ speech-clause,” “ thought-mood,” and the “verb of exist- 
ence.” Mr. ce distinction between nouns, abstract 
and concrete, may be very subtle, but will scarcely convey 
much meaning to the mind of the average schoolboy. 
“ Conceived by the mind as ——e and “ really existing ” 
are explanations which will inevitably lead to some confusjon, 
and possibly to private interviews between master and pupil. 
The idleness and inattention, which Orbilius is about to 
pa his scholars will assure him is pores “ abstract,” and 

y no means requires the interposition of that essentially 
“ concrete ” element, to wit, the birch. 


Chamberss English Readers. Book VI. Edited by J. M. 
D. Meiklejohn, M.A. (W. and R, Chambers.)—Specimens 
of the best English and Scotch literature, bearing upon the 
progress of social civilisation, are here collected, and will 
doubtless prove useful in elementary schools, where a suit- 
able reading-book is always wanted, and seldom found. 
Unusual words are care explained and derived, while 
historical, geographical, and other allusions are briefly, but 
sufficiently elucidated. The volume must have cost some 
pains to compile, and thoroughly deserves a trial. 


Outlines of thé ee of Aristotle, Compiled by 
Edwin Wallace, M-A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester 








a young man of no especial academical distinction, but 
rejoicing in an amount of self-assertion and assurance which 
ought to be snubbed at once. He took his degree less than 
ten years ago, but with many other young Oxford dons of 
the present day he shares a restless anxiety to get into print, 
and hence the very useless and unnecessary compilation 
before us. It reads like extracts from rather poor notes 
made while preparing for “ Greats” and sitting at the feet 
of some well-known tutor or professor. What he could not 
get out of his notes he ap to have extracted from 
either a classical dictionary or one of the numerous 
accounts of Aristotle and his works which have already © 
appeared. In our time it used to be said that there was 
only one man in Oxford who was competent to write about 
the Stagirite, and he hails from Pembroke, not Worcester. 


Selections from the Attic Orators. Edited, with Notes, by 
Professor R. C. Jebb. .(Macmillan and Co.)—Schoolmasters 
will welcome this addition to the somewhat meagre list of 
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Greek prose authors available for their upper forms. It is a 
companion volume to Professor os former work, “ The 
P: 1 ie Attic Orators from Antiphon to Iszos,” in which the deve- 
| ee lopment of Attic prose is traced historically. Selections 
} 





: from the actual speeches of these orators—Antiphon, An- 
: ; dokides, Lysias, Isokrates, and Isaeos—are now presented 
. res to us with copious notes and indexes. It is almost needless 
to add that the notes are those of an excellent Greek scholar, 
: and that the brief criticism on the style of each orator could 
have been written only by one possessing a very intimate 
acquaintance with the language. It may be hoped that a 
careful study of the original by the light of Dr. Jebb’s notes 
will in some measure serve to improve the quality of the 
Greek prose which now passes muster at both our schools 
and universities, but which must make Demosthenes and 
those of his and the previous generations shiver in their 
graves. Might not a cheaper edition of these “ Attic 
; Orators” be published? The handsome volume which 
Messrs. Macmillan have issued, while in itself all that can 
be desired, will, we fear, try the already over-taxed purse of 

the much-enduring parent somewhat heavily. 


i Practical Hints for Pupil Teachers on Class-Management. 
By James Saunders, St. George’s Schools, Wolverhampton. 
: (Thomas Laurie.)—We do not know what precisely is Mr. 
: Saunders’s position in the educational world, but he evidently 
thinks that it entitles him to adopt a very lordly manner in 
addressing his subordinates. A more officious, priggish, and 
: bumptious little book than this we do not remember to have 
read. It reminds us more than anything else of the conceited 
attempts of the casuists in the Middle Ages to supply a solu- 
tion for every case of conscience that can possibly arise. He 
even goes so far as to warn his pupil teachers against wearing 
hob-nailed boots and plated watch-chains, and tells them to 
“beware of the night dews: beware of sitting on damp 
stiles, talking limp love-nonsense.” Better talk even “limp 
‘i love-nonsense” than nonsense which can be referred to no 
d head at all, unless it be the acme of egotistical impertinence. 
i “Those only,” says this prodigious oracle, “are on the road 
. to the grove and temple of wisdom who ‘esteem others’ 
better than themselves.” We sadly fear that at this rate 
Mr. Saunders will never be caught sporting in the shade of 
that sylvan shrine. To give him his due, we must add that 
this is the fourth edition of his “ Hints.” We only regret 
that such officious impertinence should have been so far 
encouraged. 


The Funny Picture-Book. (Griffith and Farran.)—Whether 
most amusement or wholesome admonition will be derived 
from these free renderings of-Teutonic humour, may furnish 
pleasing speculation for generous parents. Still we think 
that little girls cannot but be trained up in keeping to the 
highw.ys in which they should go by the awful image of the 
keeper in No. 6; while idle boys will see at once the little 
choice between a donkey and a dunce, illustrated by the 
rext legend. 


In Search of Minerals. By D. A. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 
London : Society fur Promoting Christian Knowledge. This 
little volume, which is one of a useful series entitled ** Natural 
History Rambles,” possesses a melancholy interest as being 
the last work of the Professor, and reaching the public just 
as the grave closed over the remains of the author. Pro- 
fessor Ansted was well known as an accurate and clear 
writer On scientific subjects, and many of his works have 
long been generally used in the schoolroom. We need here 
only refer to his “ Physical Geography,” “ Earth’s History,” 
“The World we Live in”—all works which have been in the 
hands of students for years, and still remain as standard 
books of their kind. The volume under review treats of the 
minerals found in the earth, and, without going into elaborate 
scientific classifications, a short and succinct description of 
the various minerals is presented to the reader, with some 
account of their character, composition, and homes. The first 
few chapters are devoted to a description of the gems. The 
diamond takes a natural precedence, and is followed by 
the sapphires, or corundum group; these gems, like the 
diamond, are chiefly found in Asia, while the emeralds are 
found in the Eastern Cordillera of the Andes, near Bogotd. 
Then come the zircon group, or hyacinth, not so much valued 
at present as formerly, the topaz, a more generally distributed 
stone,and the tourmaline, garnet,and many others. Under 
the head of quartz gems those precious minerals are consi- 
dered in which quartz forms the substance whatever the colour 
maybe. Thus rock crystalis a clear transparent stone, while 
amethyst owes its clear purple or violet colour to manganese. 
To the quartz gems must be added chalcedony, so valued in 
antiquity, and jasper. Then come the softer gems and valu- 
able stones, such as chrysolite, turquoise, lapis lazuli, mala- 
chite, moonstone, marble, and alabaster. The short accounts 
of the composition, locality, and character of each mineral 
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are interesting and instructive. Passing from the gems of 
the mineral kingdom we come to those of vegetable or 
animal origin, such as jet, amber, pearls, and coral. Jet is of 
vegetable origin, and may be classed as a kind of wood, but 
Professor Ansted tells us that “ it must not be concluded 
that all jet is of woody origin.” Having thus given an 
interesting account of the precious stones, the author treats 
of the useful non-metallic minerals, such as phite, 
sulphur, rock salt, and nitrate of soda, and concludes: with 
the native metals and their ores, The closing chapter treats 
of these, but only shortly, as an extended description would 
belong to a manual of mineralogy or metallurgy, and not to 
an elementary work such as this. The book is nicely illus- 
trated, and the text diversified with quotations from a poem 
known as the “ Lapidarium of Marbodus.” They are aptly 
chosen to illustrate the character and properties, veal i or 
symbolic, of the different gems. The book will find its place 
among the many useful and instructive works of the author, 
and in leaving the volume. we cannot repress the mournful 
thought that this must be his last contribution towards the 
spread of scientific knowledge. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Political Maps of England and Wales and Scotland. By 
E. Shaw Lefevre. (Edward Stanford.)—On one side of 
these maps is shown the political temper of the counties, 
and on the other that of the boroughs. A difference of 
shade in the buff and blue colouring denotes at a glance the 
Liberal and Conservative gains at the recent General Elec- 
tion. The only drawback to these admirable maps, one, 
however, which is inseparable from all similar publications, 
is the chameleon-like rapidity with which changes of colour 
are effected. For instance, since the issue of these ma 
Sandwich and Oxford have both become bi-coloured, while 
Wigtown has turned completely blue. 


The Voice of the Nation. By Frederick Bigg. (Moxon, 
Saunders, and Co.)—This little pamphlet is another of the 
outcomes of the General Election. It shows, in a convenient 
form, the number of voters in each county and borough, and 
the changes which have been effected in the representation 
since the last dissolution. 


A Guide to the House of Commons (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.) is a more important publication, including as it does 
not only a list of the members of the new Parliament, but 
a sketch of the measures introduced in the last Parliament, 
biographical notices of the new members, and treatises on 
the rules of the House and on electoral law. There is also 
a table showing the dates of the meeting and dissolution of 
every Parliament since the accession of Henry VIII. 


Fobson’s Enemies. By Edward Jenkins. Part V. (Strahan 
and Co.)—There is a considerable amount of action and un- 
folding of plot in this part of Mr. Jenkins’ didactic romance 
of modern life. The toils grow thicker around young Job- 
son, who is to emerge scatheless and triumphant, we hope, 
at the end of Part VIII. 


Egypt for the Egyptians: a Retrospect and a Prospect. 
(Cecil Brooks and Co.)—It is a happy thing for the public 
that in these times when the Eastern Question persistently 
maintains the aspect of a tangled web of conflicting interests 
and nationalities, men should be found willing to come forward 
and offer their contributions at least towards the solution of 
part of the difficulty. Such a solution has been attempted for 
the difficulties in Egypt by the anonymous author of 
“Egypt for the Egyptians,” and to a very great extent he 
has succeeded in his self-imposed task. Nothing but grati- 
tude is due to a writer who lays before us so lucid an 
account of the late political and financial affairs of Egypt. 
Every source of information, from newspaper and magazine 
articles to official reports and French Yellow-books, has been 
laid under contribution, and the result cannot but be most 
valuable to all those who wish to have a clear conception of 
Eastern complications. But in making this statement we 
wish it to be distinctly understood that our commen- 
dation extends only to our author’s assiduity in col- 
lecting facts, and his ability in displaying them. With 
the theories which he founds upon his facts we cannot 
agree. His main deduction from the facts of modern 
Egyptian history may be summed up in the following 
passage : “ Who will blame the Egyptians, when they cast 
out Ishmaelites and speculators, and claim to be governed 
by their legitimate ruler—a tried Liberal statesman, able to 
maintain the dignity and self-respect of his subjects, and at 
the same time to put an end to the intrigues of Powers that 
have no real interest in the country? Such a revolution 
alone can re-establish British influence on a solid founda- 
tion.” It is Pe this statement to which we demur. 
What ground have we for imagining that Prince Halim 
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would be our friend were he to become Viceroy? Might it 
not rather be supposed that he would follow the example set 
him by his kinsmen, Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha, and 
attempt a second time to establish the independence of 
Egypt? So long as we think our Indian Empire of 
importance to us, so long must we take a deep and active 
interest in the affairs of Egypt. The government of Prince 
Tewfik is, indeed, not all that can be desired, and the 
financial condition of the country is certainly deplorable, but 
these defects are quite as likely to be remedied by the 
advice and assistance of English and French diplomatists 
and financiers as by Prince Halim himself. With regard to 
our author’s fear as to the danger arising from the con- 
flict of our interests with those of France, we have too 
much faith in the good sense of both Governments to share 
his forebodings. Neither M. Gambetta nor M. de Freycinet 
is likely to repeat in 1880 the conduct of M. Thiers in 1839. 


Writings: Spiritual, Moral, and Poetic. By H. C. Dutt. 
(Calcutta: D’Rosario and Co.)—“In Bengal or Bengali 
society proper,” says the author of this unpretending collec- 
tion of prose and verse, “no one is considered a gentleman 
who does not possess a stagnant complaisance of temper, 
and who has not a great respect for the conventionalities of 
life, for the Brahmins and the gods.” Among the rising 
generation, called Young Bengal, a thorough contempt of 
caste and all religions is perhaps the ‘sine gud non. The 
family of which the author is a member has furnished 
several examples of a third class, earnest, accomplished, and 
religious, in whom English training has developed the 
highest powers of the old Hindu stock. The book before 
us, though the pieces collected are not of more than average 
merit, does credit to the sincerity of the convert and to the 
culture of the pupil of the old Hindu College. 


Précis of Official Papers. No.1. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
—We recently noticed the specimen sheet of this excellent 
publication, and now welcome the first number, which con- 
tains a table of contents numerically, and another alphabeti- 
cally arranged. From the former we see that abstracts of 
eighty Parliamentary Papers are clearly and conveniently 
presented in 128 pages. 


Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the Year 
1878-79. (Bombay Gazette Press.)---In this volume there 
is a mass of information on matters, many. of which are of 
more than local importance, and some of which may even 
be said to be of Imperial interest. Some hundred and fifty 
pages only are occupied with the Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee, and the chief value of the work consists in the elabo- 
rate appendices which occupy the remaining six hundred 
pages. The subjects which come within the cognisance of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce are many and various. 
Affairs connected with the New Port Trust, the revision of 
the tonnage scale, and the management of the Custom 
House, naturally claim its attention ; but it has also some- 
thing to say concerning more important matters, such as the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Bill, the Indian Trade Marks 
Act, the International Telegraph Conference, and the 
Western Rajputana Railway. The question of the gauge 
which is ultimately to be chosen for the railway between 
Ahmedabad and Ajmere occupies a considerable space, and 
is discussed in much detail. In addition to full reports of 
two influential mcetings held at Bombay, the correspondence 
is given between the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Government officials. The Bombay 
people are particularly anxious that the railway should 
be constructed on the broad or 5 feet 6 inches gauge, 
while the Government is in favour of the metre or 3 feet 
6 inches,gauge. The subject is one of extreme importance 
to Bombay, as the construction of the railway on the narrow 
gauge involves a break which has the effect of diverting 
much of the trade of the north-west to Calcutta. The 
recent utterance of the Commander-in-Chiet in India, who 
condemns the metre gauge from a military point of view, 
should certainly weigh with the authorities, and it is to be 
hoped that the representations of the people of Bombay 
will have the effect of inducing the Government to reconsider 
its decisions. As part of the railway is already constructed 
it is not now a question as to an orginal choice of gauge. 
It is only a question of expediency as to how best to utilise 
the already existing communications. Not the least useful 
part of this volume is the tabular statement showing the 
imports and exports of the Bombay Presidency from the 
year 1874-75 to 1878-79, and the quotations of exchange, 
discount, Government securities and freight, and prices of 
the principal articles of trade during the year 1879. 


Ally Sloper’s Sentimental Fourney through the Cities of 
London and Westminster. By Charles H. Ross. (Fudy 
Office.) We rather think that the public is beginning to tire 
of Mr. Ally Sloper and bis adventures, and in this volume it 


would seem that Mr. Sloper does not find his own company 
so amusing as he did, for the style is distinctly more 
feeble than usual. However, there is a certain amount of 
fun to be got from these pages, which abound with illus- 
trations of the kind familiar to the readers of Fudy. 


Tuscan Fairy Tales. (W. Satchell and Co.)—The compiler 
and translator of these tales was convinced that, among the 
apparently matter-of-fact and sceptical Tuscans, there must 
exist some relics of the old popular mythology. Patient 
labours and researches succeeded : the reserve and suspicion 
of some old ants were overcome, and the result was a 
collection of rich treasures of folk-lore. Ten selected stories 
are given just as they, like the tales of the Dekkan, were 
written down from the lips of the narrators. The translator 


has carefully preserved the rustic style, and the stories are a © 


valuable addition to comparative folk-lore as well as to the 
nursery library. In the dainty little volume we meet the 
same good and wicked sisters, fairy godmothers, and evil 
magicians overcome by brave young heroes or artful damsels, 
that from Norway to South India play their parts in fairy 
histories. The Tuscan “ Puss in Boots” has apparently 
retired into private life to “become the Gatto Mammone of 
the convent of cats. The three sisters who are the 
degenerate fairy representatives of the Nornas or the 
Graiz, figure in awful deformity combined with benevolence. 
Even the clever artist has failed to depict their appearance ; 
one all tail, another all claws, and the third all nose, Blue 
Beard appears as a magician who manufactures candles from 
the raw material furnished by too curious wives, but is 
finally outwitted by the third sister. The variations and 
additions to the stock-tales are full of interest to the scientific 
student of the survivals of the oldest superstitions and the 
oldest religions, and we hopé‘that the author will be en- 
couraged to publish more Tuscan tales as admirably 
illustrated as the present instalment, and enriched by fuller 
references to the corresponding traditions of other lands. 


Clubs of the World. . By Lieutenant-Colonel George James 
Ivey. Secondedition. (Harrison,)—This edition is a great 
advance upon the former one, but the book is still far from 
being as accurate as it might be. The information con- 
cerning the Commercial Club at Constantinople, for in- 
stance, is old, and the committees given for several London 
clubs are those of last year instead of this. It is hardly the 
thing, too, that the compiler of such a work as this should 
be dependent for information. solely upon the idiosyncrasies 
of the secretaries of the various cl be Turning, for ex- 
ample, to so well known a club as the Savage, we find an 
asterisk opposite its name, and a note tells us that this 
means that application to the secretary has failed to elicit 
any particulars. Even if the names of the officials and 
committee could not be correctly ascertained, some par 
ticulars, at least, as to the general objects of the club might 
have been supplied. However, we must regard even a 
mention of the Savage Club as an improvement upon the 
former edition, for in it there was no notice whatever 
even of its existence. In time, however, when errors and 
omissions such as those mentioned shall have been attended 
to, the publication will become a very useful one. 


The Progress of the World. By Michael G. Mulhau, ¥.S.S. 
(Edward Stanford.)—It appears somewhat ambitious to 
attempt to present in a volume such as the onc before us, 
dedicated to the British Press, anything like a su/ficient pur- 
view of the progress of the world during eighty years. r. 
Mulhall devotes the first part of his work to the world, and in 
a hundred pages collects a series of interesting and instruc- 
tive comparisons, some of which will be new to most readers. 
He shows how many more people live in the world, at least 
in the civilised portions of it, how much more money they 
can possess or expend, their industries, facilities of 
locomotion and education, and even statistics of their 
charities, crimes, and insanity. This serves as a prologue 
to the second part, which enters more fully into the 
details needful to form an idea, if not an estimate, of 
the progress of the British Empire in its fullest sense. 
Foreign countries, from France to Sarawak, are reviewed in 
the third part of the work, There is a mass of curious and 
valuable information presented, which must have required 
great and laborious industry, and it would be difficult to 
find many omissions of importance, though, ¢g., Mr. 
Mulhall omits, in his sanguine estimate of the returns of 
stock, to note the great loss on sheep which the last twelve 
months have shown in England. It would have enhanced 
the value of the work if more care had been employed to 
avoid misdescriptions which almost amount to misrepresen- 
tation. Thus it is incorrect to say that Cyprus was 
annexed to the British Empire in 1878. Again we learn, 
with respectful surprise, at page 282, that “the vast 
empire” of India “was the property of the East}{India 
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Company down to 1814.” The population of India 
is given in two consecutive pages, in three different com- 
parisons, which might furnish a new puzzle, The reader 
finds the population to be 194,000,000, again 245,000,000, 
and yet further on 191,000,000, The average income of “ the 
peasantry” is twenty-two rupees, out of which they pay one 
rupee for their land. “ Rice being their staple food, is culti- 
vated, besides which they raise two hundred million bushels 
of wheat ;” and this is about all the information furnished 
as to Indian agriculture. To take another random sample, 
we are told that Holland has been reclaimed from the ocean 
by means of colossal polders or dykes, some of the polders 
being twenty-four feet lower than sea level. Such loose 
statements necessarily offend the instructed and bewilder 
the tyro; and it is tobe regretted that so much industry and 
power of placing the comparative statistics before the reader 
should be disfigured by such careless writing. 


Analysis of British Railways. (John Abbott and Co.)— 
With a view to enabling investors to see at a glance the 
position of railway stock in which they may be about to 
invest, Messrs. John Abbott and Co. have prepared this 
little pamphlet, which, they claim, contains more detailed 
information than the larger manuals on British railways. 
An analysis is given of twenty railways in England and 
Scotland, and the following particulars are to be found con- 
cerning.each :—The names of the chief officials, the capital 
account, the estimated expenditure for the half-year ending 
June 1880, the mileage already constructed or in process of 
construction, the percentage of working expenses, and four 
half-yearly balance-sheets of revenue accounts for June and 
December 1878, and June and December 1879. In some 
cases the accounts are brought down as late as February 
1880, From this it will be seen that the would-be investor 
has all the data necessary for forming an opinion as to the 
probable prospects and present position of any railway. 

Life in a Debtors Prison, By the Author of “ Five 
Years’ Penal Servitude.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—En- 
couraged by the success of his former volume, the author of 
“Five Years’ Penal Servitude” here offers a fresh contribu- 
tion to the literature of the prison-house. In this work, how- 
ever, he does not set himself to point out imperfections or 
reform abuses, for he deals with a phase of life which has 
now passed away. In the form of a narrative by a gentle- 
man, who, through no fault of his own, was obliged to pass 
a considerable time in the Debtors’ Prisons of Whitecross 
Street and the Bench, we have a series of character sketches 
often crude and occasionally vulgar, but not deficient in 
power or interest. Whether all the experiences described in 
this volume were undergone by the author we do not under- 
take to say. At all events there isan amount of verisimilitude 
about the story which leads us to imagine that some of them, 
at least, must be drawn from real life, and it does not seem 
‘unfit that aman who matriculated in a Debtors’ Prison should 
take his degree at Portland or Broadmoor. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


Gimepajeantone 


All admirers of the genius of Mr. Ruskin will be pleased 
to hear that an attempt has lately been made to establish in 
London a branch of the Society of the Rose which was in- 
augurated about a year ago in Manchester. Its aims are to 
"stmeeere the study and circulation of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, to 

rm a centre of union for his friends, and to aid his practical 
efforts for social improvement. The name of the society was 
chosen by Mr. Ruskin himself, who wrote: “I think you 
might with grace and truth take the name of ‘ the Society 
of the Rose,’ meaning the English wild rose, the object of 
the society being to promote such English learning and life 
as can abide where it grows.” The meetings of the London 
members will be recommenced in the autumn, and those who 
‘wish for detailed information should address the Secretary 
at the Old Town Hall, Manchester. 

The increasing difficulty of obtaining high-class engravers 
has induced the proprietors of the Grap/ic to form a School 
of Engraving, in which the students, who wiil be selected by 
competition, and undergo a short probation, will receive five 
years’ instruction. Intending candidates are asked to send 
in specimens of their work to the manager. 


_ Apropos of the question of international literary copy- 
right, Harper's Weekly says :—“Mr. Collins writes like a 
man with a grievance. ‘I have lost,’ he says, ‘some 
thousands of pounds by American pirates.’ Let us look into 
this. Since Mr. Collins became known as an author he has 
received from Harper and Brothers (as their books show) 
Over 30,000 dollars for advance sheets and in royalties. This 
does not include the payments for ‘Armadale, which was 
purchased from the proprietors of Cornhil/. But, says Mr. 





Collins, there were unauthorised cheap editions, for which I 
never received a cent. Well, if the publishers of these 
cheap unauthorised editions had been obliged to pay him a 
royalty, they would not have gone into the business ; so that 
Mr. Collins after all laments an imaginary loss. The 
American publishers propose a practical remedy for all his 
real or supposed wrongs. Let him join hands with his 
American friends, and let British publishers keep their trade 
interests out of the question, and Mr. Collins may soon have 
abundant reason to congratulate himself on the establish- 
ment of the ‘ thing called International Copyright.’” 

The last issue being out of print, Messrs. Kelly and Co, 
have just brought out a third edition of their “ Directory of 
Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, and Publishers.” The 
names and addresses of all who are concerned in the 
duction and sale of books, or in any industry connected 
with the book and newspaper trades, are carfully entered, 
and this edition contains 10,000 more names than the last. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton, who has been on a tour in the provinces 
for some time past, will make his first appearance as a reader 
in London at Steinway Hall on the 29th instant. He will 
give a dramatic version of one of his own novels, “The 
Queen of Bohemia,” and he has secured the services of Mrs, 
Osgood for the vocal parts of the drawing-room scene. 

A meeting of the Victoria Institute was held at 7 Adelphi 
Terrace on Monday. Several new members were elected, 
and it was announced that a meeting would be held next 
inonth for the election of new members for 1880. A pa 
was read by the Right Hon. the Lord O’Neill on the “ Action 
of Will in the Formation and Regulation of the Universe,” 
being an examination of the arguments lately promulgated 
by some physicists with a view to upset the doctrine of the 
existence of Deity. . 

Two biological expeditions are to be dispatched thi 
summer to the northern provinces of Russia. One will 
explore Lapland, the other the Mourman coast of the White 
Sea. To the former the St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists 
has allotted 1,000 roubles, and a similar sum to the latter. 


M. Abaza, the new Russian Censor, has issued instruc- 
tions that Mr. Marvin’s “Disastrous Russian Campai 
against the Akhel Tekke-Turcomans,” is not to be allowed to 
enter Russia until the circulation of the work has received 
the sanction of the Minister of War. 

The Russian literary news this week is as follows :— 
‘* William Channing, as a preacher against Socialism,” is the 
title of a brochure published at St. Petersburg by E. Zabelin. 
A third edition is announced of M. Klassen’s excellent work 
“Remeslennik” (Industrial), giving an account of all the 
handicrafts existing in a European community. Tourgenieff 
is shortly expected to pay a visit to Odessa. The prize of 
150 roubles offered by the Moscow Society of Russian Phy- 
sicians for the best popular dvochure on diphtheria, has been 
won by Doctor Nicoli Miller. Twenty persons competed. 
According to the Warsaw journals, a collection of literary 
contributions, called the “Ziarno,” and modelled on the 
“ Paris-Murcie,” is to be shortly brought out at the Polish 
capital. A new Russo-Serb dictionary, by P. A. Lavrovsky, 
is announced. A. E. Kwist, previous to his recent decease 
Professor of the Russian Staff College, is found to have left 
that institution 928 volumes and 423 plans, maps, and 
sketches. A Mr. Albrandi has also just presented the 
College with 17 works on military science, published in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. A fine, complete 
edition of Pushkin’s works, in six volumes, has been id 
lished by Isakoff, at St. Petersburg. The Minister of the 
Interior has issued a neat little treatise on the Russian corn- 
beetle (A mesoplia austriaca). M. Bakhmet, with the approval 
of the Synod, is preparing for the press a new colfection of 
Russian Church music. 

The German literary notes this week are as follows : The 
first numbers of a work entitled “ Unser Jahrhundert,” by 
Otto von Leixner, have just appeared in Stuttgart. Com- 
mencing with the French Revolution, not only political 
events, but poetry, art, literature, and short biographies of 
the most celebrated men are included in this work, which 
ends with the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Daniel John- 
son’s “ Political Comedy of Europe” having been prohibited 
in Berlin, is having a large sale in Dresden, there not being 
much love lost between Prussians and Saxons. German 
critics are, however, surprised at the depth of ignorance 
which puts Kiel on the North Sea, speaks of the poet 
Emanuel Geibel as dead, and brings Feuerbach, the philo- 
sopher, to life again after being eight years in his grave. 
This week’s Ueber Land und Meer contains an article by 
Anna von Schorn on Madame de Rémusat, which is interest- 
ing as including some remarks of Talleyrand’s on “ Clari,” 
as he called her. Félix Dahn, who has made his reputation 
chiefly as a librettist, has written a book called “ Die 
Alemannen-Schlacht bei Strassburg,” which is valuable both 
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from the historical and military point of view. 
nightly magazine, for the student’s benefi 
appearance shortly in Leipsig, under, 





A new fort- 
is to spake _ 
the name of the 
scher Herold, Wilhelm von Kotzebue, who has for 
long been a contributor to Veber Land und Meer, has, under 
the title of “Kleine Geschichten aus der grossen Welt,” put’ 
together a series of the short stories for which he is justly 
renowned, which will be published in a few days in Leipsig. 

The Russian Government has granted.a subsidy of. 4,500 
marks to Professor,E. P. Aspelin, to enable him to under- 
take archeological investigations in Esthonia and Lithuania. 

According to advices from Helsingfors, Professor Alkvist, 
the celebrated Finnish savant, will shortly set out for Siberia, 
to investigate the language and customs of the Ostiaks. 
Before leaving Finland he will publish his Ostiak dictionary. 

Mr. Horace Cox will shortly publish, from the Law Times 
office, “An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time; by George 
Henry Jennings,” In addition to the historical portion of 
the subject, the work will comprise notices of the most 
eminent men who have figured in our Parliamentary annals, 
and examples of their oratory. It will also include par- 
ticulars as to the principal ‘changes in Parliamentary rule 
and usage, election details, &c., brought down to the present 
session, As one object of the book is to supply the want of 
a convenient work. of reference on such subjects, it will be 
accompanied by lists of the Parliaments of England, 
Speakers of the House of Commons, Prime Ministers, &c., 
and a full index to the principal names, events, and phrases 
included in the work. 

Among the many attractions at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, there are now two giants anda dwarf. The 
bigger of the giants is the famous Chang, who. visited 
London sixteen years ago, and who still remembers faces he 
saw, and events that happened on his last visit. Von 
Henrik Brustad, a Norwegian, is 8 feet high, 24 stone in 
weight, while the diameter of his ring is 1} inches. These 
two are really very fine men. Captain Hobson says they 
are the largest ‘in the world. Accompanying them is 
Che-mah, the dwarf, a native of Ningpan, island of Chan- 
Sing, aged forty-two years, who is only 25 inches high, and 
sings only three verses of a Chinese love song,jabout his 
sweetheart. at home, but if any person wants the other 
ninety-six verses they can have them on reasonable terms. 
aed three curious specimens of humanity ought certainly 
to “ draw.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Abbott, John.—Analysis of British Railways. John Abbott and Co. 

Ablett, W. H.—Arboriculture for Amateurs. Bazaar Office. 

Ablett, William H.— English Trees and Tree Planting. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ambler, B.—The Crucifixion and Other Poems. W. Poole. 

Butson, A. A. Strange.—The Art of Washing. Griffith and Farran. 

Birdwood, Dr., C.S.1.—Indian Art. Chapman and Hall. 

Bombay ew of Commerce Report, 1878-79. Bombay Gazette Press, 

mbay. , 

Britten, James, and Robert Holland.—A Dictionary of English Plant Names. 
Part II. English Dialect Society.- Triitbner and Co. 

Campbell, David. — Outlines of the History of the English Language. Thomas 

urie. 

Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV.—Translated by Theophilus 
Arundel. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co. 

Church, F. J.—Trial and Death of Sokrates. Macmillan and Co. L 

Curiosities of the Search Room. By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.” 
Chapman and Hall... 

Dyce and Forster Collections, The. South Kensington Museum Art Handbook. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Fuller, H.—My Little Note-Book. Houlston and Son. 

Gladstone, George.—The Amendment of the Education Law. H. J. Infield. 

Green, ones Richard.—History of the English People. Vol. IV. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Grover, A.—French Phrases. Revised by G. De Beauchamp. Relfe Brothers. 

Illustrated Guide to the Channel Islands. Ward and Lock. 

Illustrated Guide to Edinburgh, &c. Ward and Lock. ; 

Mackenzie, Mrs.—May a Man Marry his Deceased Wife's Sister? Hatchards. 

Mulhall, Michael.—The Progress of the World. E. Stanford. — g 

Munday, Eugene H.—Cabinet Poets. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia. 

My Boys. By Scriba. Remnetes and Co. < 

Ouida.—Pipistrello, and Other Stories. Chatto and Windus. 

People she Coe By an Old Maid. Remington and Co. 

Schmidt, Leonard.—Introductory Latin Grammar, Collins and Son. : 

Scoones, W. B.—Four Centuries of English Letters. C. Kegan Paul and Co, 

Shirreff, Emily.--The Kinder-Garten. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Allen, 

Stephen, Leslie.—English Men of Letters—Pope. Macmillan and Co. 

Westlake, N. H. J.—A History of Design in Painted Glass. Part IT. 
James Parker and Co. 


Vol. I. 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TvurspAay.—11 A.M. and x P.M. Royal Horticultural Society: Fruit and Floral 
and Scientific Committees. 
WepDNESDAY.—3.30 P.M. Royal Botanic Society ; Promenade. 
4 PM. fomety of Aue. Annual Meeting. 
8 P.M. ical Society. : . 
Fripay.—3 p.M. Royal United Service institution ; ON aval Promotion Arith- 
metically and Historically considered. J. K. Laughton, 


Esq., R.N. 
M. R Botanic Society : Botanical Lecture. : 
g ae vole iicocsnaataal ic Ciub : The Histology of Pitcher Plants. 


H. Gilbert. : 
SATURDAY.—3.45 P.M. Royal Botanic Society. 
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THE “EXAMINER” EXCHANGE. 

A department is opened in the EXAMINER, in accordance 
with. suggestions from various sources, for the Exchange 
of Books, Manuscripts, Maps, Newspapers, Engravings, 
Autographs, and Franks, - 

A charge of Sixpence for each ten words will be made to 
applicants, who must enclose stamps. Only stamped letters 
can be received. 


Initials or numbers may be employed to designate the 
senders of the paragraphs, but real name and address must 
be enclosed in confidence to the EXAMINER, Strand, London, 

W.C._ 






EXCHANGE. =A 


Wanted, “ Life,” at half price, on the Monday after publication. — 
AxsaLom, : 


Wanted, ‘ Gritz’s Geschichte der Juden,” or part of it. Will give 
in exchange English Standard Works. —M1to. 
Butler’s ‘‘ Posthumous Works.” Two volumes, I2mo, With a 


Key to “‘ Hudibras.”. By Sir Roger L’Estrange. 1715. Good condition, 
—CUILRATHEN. 


An Album of Franks and other Autographs of the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Very varied; with some old engravings.—CvuIL- 
RATHEN, _ 


> 


" Montaigne’s Works.” Second French edition. Good condition. 


—P. M. 


~O CAPITALISTS.—Wanted immediately a Capi- 
talist Who can invest from £5,000 upwards, to start a highly-lucrative 
manufacture —virtually a monopoly. No risk ; no speculation ; a suge and certain 
fortune with a steady first-class trade. The Advertiser courts inquiry from gentle- 
men having capital, and seeking a ond fide investment.—Apply, by letter, to 
L. S. D., care of A. H. Baily and Co., 3 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
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PoIsoNs ON THE TorLer TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on “ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz, Rowland’s 
‘Macassdf Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. , ma 
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NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 


t. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYL 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 


. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
& Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
g. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. nie Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. oR 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 

D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 

25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 78. 7d.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :-— 


Bath PAC... ce cseee 4900 Lage facing matter£9 o 0 
Inside page ......++ 800 Half page ......++. 400 
Quarter page ...... 200 fer inch, single col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


F. & 0. OOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


HARRON’S 


KNOQKA BOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the ‘“‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


LIFE: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 
LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 
LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 
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Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

The ‘‘ EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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Willcox & Gibbs 
‘“ Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance ; in Simplicity, Ease 
of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 


Sent Carriage Paid and. Free of all Cost, for a Month’s Trial at 
Home before Purchase. Lists post free. 


WiLicox & Gipps SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 150 CHEAp- 
SIDE, and 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ; 10 Cross Street, 
Manchester ; 115 Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 
32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 


A CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 
MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the EArv of Desart, 


Author of “‘ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘** These volumes teem with interest and humour, intermingled with pathos.” 
Court Fournal. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. MoLeswortu, Author of 
“‘ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘‘‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** Miss Bouverie’ is a pure and pretty story.”—A theneum. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rosinson, Author of 


**Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


POET AND PEER. By Hamitton Aip#, Author of 


** Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. DeEpIcATED To Lorp LyTTon. 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON. 3 vols. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Linna&zus 
Banks, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR GIBBIE. By Grorce 


MacDonatp, LL.D. 1 vol. Price 5s. Bound and illustrated. 


Also, just published, 
TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second Series. 


By Epwarp WALForD, M.A. 2 vols., 215. 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, CHRONICLES 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGE. 2 vols., 215. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRryY’s : 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA: 
C oO C oO A. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“‘ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 
COCOA. the Seba 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


Price 1s.; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL: 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came across such a scathing exposure. . Heartily wish it a wide 
= circulation.” — The Rock. 3 
An “‘able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zavrl of Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL'S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


“Mr. Murray has succeeded in rlentifying his countrymen all the world 
over. Inte every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED 
HANDBOOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English 
and reliable.” — The 7'imes. 





———_ ie ae ep an - aa nb owe 


HANDBCOK—TRAVEL TALK.-—English, French, German, 


and Italian. 1620, -s. 6.2. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map. Post 


8vo., 6s 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY, 
The Blick Forest, the Hartz, Thiiringerwald, Saxon Switserland, 
Riigen, The Giant Mountain, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Loth- 
ringen. Map and Plans. Post 8vo., ros. 


HANDBOOK - SOUTH GERMANY, Wartemburg, Bavaria, 
The Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from 
Ulm to the Black Sea. With special hints ‘or travellers to the Ammergau 
Passion Play. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., 1os. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND: The Alps of Savoy and 


Piedmont. The Italian Lakes and Part cf Dauphiné. Maps and Plans. 
In two Parts. Post 8vo., 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I. : Normandy, Brttany, The 
Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, ‘The Garonne, Limousin, The 
Pyrenees, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part IT. : Central France, Auvergne, 
The Cevennes, Burgundy, ‘The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 
Arles, Marseiltes, The French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK--PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and 
Plans. 16mo9., 3s. 6. 
HANDBOOK —MEDITERRANEAN : Its Principal Cities, Sea- 


rts and Harbours, for Travellers and Yachtsmen. Mans and Plans 
‘ost 8vo. |Neagly Ready’ 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Algiers, Constan- 
tine, Oran, The Atlas Range, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., ros. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque 
Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic 
Islands, &c., &. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., 20s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 
&c. Mapand Plan. Post 8vo., ras. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cre- 
a Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, 
Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, 
Piacenza, Genoa, and The Riviera and its Off-lying Islands. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 1os. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, 


Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. ros. 


HANDBOOK -SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Sorrento, Capri, &c., Amalfi, Pestum, 
Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari, Brindisi and the Roads from Rome to 
Naples. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—EGYPT, including Descriptions of eee Course of 


the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, the sree 
and Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, e Oases, The 
Fyoom, &c. In two Parts. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., — 


HANDBOOK — GREECE, The [Ionian Isiands, Continental 
Greece, Athens, The Peloponnesus, The Islands of the A®gean Sea, 
ote Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps, Plans, and Views. Post 
VO., 155+ 


HANDBOOK — TURKEY IN ASIA, Conontions>. The 
Bosphorus, Dardanelles, aren toe Plai oy? of T: Se ee 
Meso- 


Ephesus, The Seven Churches, Coasts the lash Se 
potamia, &c. Maps and Plans. Post ore 9 15S. 

HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen. 
Jutland, Iceland. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo., 68s 

HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, 
The Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plan. Post 8vo., 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 
The Fjelds, and Fjords. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo., 9s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY. Map and Plans. Post 8vo., 12s. 

HANDBOOK—MADRAS. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo., 15s. 

HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
the S Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo., 20s. 


*,* Handbook Travelling Map of Palestine. Inacase. 125, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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In Monthly Parts. Subscription, inclading postage, 32s. per annum. 


PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS: being Ab- 
y 


stracts of all Parliamentary Returns directed to be "Printed both 
Houses of Parliament. 


THE CHALLENGE OF - BARLBTTA. By 


Massimo b'AzgGLio, Rendered into English by Lady Lovisa MaGenis 
2 vols., 215. 








PICKED UP IN THE STREETS; or, Struggles 


for Li’e amongst the J.ondon Poor. By RicHarD Rows “Good Words” 
Commissioner ; Author of “ Jack Afloat and Ashore,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
with Ten Illustrations, 6s. 











THE GARDEN OF INDIA; or, Chapin o on n Oudh 


ee and Affairs. By H.C. Irwin, B, "* Oxon., Bengal Civil Service. 
VO., 125. 








OUR SCIENTIFIC } FRONTIER. By W. P. 


Anprew, Author of ‘‘ India and her Neighbours,” *« The Indus and its 
Provinces,” ‘* Memoir on the Euphrates Route,” &c., &c., &c. With 
Sketch- — and Appendix. 8vo., 6s. 





TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA: being ‘the 


mo of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By Grorce Aberic- Mackay. Post 
vo., 4%. 


A PLEASURE TRIP TO INDIA DURING 
THE VISIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, and after- 
re to CEYLON. By Mrs. Corser. Illustrated with Photographs. 
75. 








’ 

E-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISASTROUS RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL 
TEKKE TURCOMANS. Describing the March across the Burning 
Desert, the Storming of Dengeel Tépe, and the Disastrous Retreat to 
~ —— By CuarLtes Marvin. 8vo., with numerous Maps and 

ans, 18s. 


DESERT LIFE: Recollections of an Expedition in 


the Soudan. By B. Sorymus(B. E. FALKONBERG). 8vo., 155. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. Col. S. Dewr 


Wuirte, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo., with “be hotographs, 14s. 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE BY SNAKES, 
HYDROPHOBIA, &c,, in WESTERN INDIA, By an ExCow” 





THE CONJ URERS 1 DAUGHTER: a Tale. By 


J. W. Suerer, C.S.L., of “‘ Who is Mary?” Illustrated. 53. 
(Nearly ready. 


ROUND EUROPE WITH THE CROWD. By 


J. Maccs. Cloth MP us 


Saat te ae f Maasai ung Bahadur, G.C.B. ; hich i 

in the time o' ur, to which is 

added an Essay on an gdh ond Illustrations of Reli 
Monuments, Architectu y the late Amprosz 
FIELD, M.D., of H.M. Indian 4 hoon on many on Raskduneynarance a 
Khatmandu, Nipal. Nearly ready 













INDIAN INDUSTRIES. By A. G. F. Ettor 


JamEs. (Shortly. 


SIGNOR MONALDINI'S NIECE: a Novel of 








KANDAHAR _lN 1879 : being the Diary of um Major 


Le Messurier, R. 











THE LYRICAL : Essays on Subjects 
bY! I¢ Executants of Modern. Opera. is H. io, 
EDWARDS. [/n the press. 


THE SHADOW OF A LIFE: a Novel. By 


Bessiz Hatcu. (in the press. 
Ne eee UE EEE 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM 


SAMARCAND TO HERAT. By Cuaries Maxvin. [/x the press. 








A NIHILIST. By Ernest Lavicne. 
Translated by G. SuTHERLAND EDwarps. (/m the press. 


London : WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





ROM NIPAL: Hist Historical and 
Court-Life and Wild Sports of the 
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THEATRES, &. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


VERY EVENING (excepting the Saturdays in June), 

at 7.45, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 217th time (terminating 

with the Trial Seana) Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Con- 

cluding with an Idyll by W. G. Wills, entitled, IOLANTHE. Tolant e, Miss 

Ellen ; Count Tristram, Mr. Irving. “‘Iolanthe’ was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and is a pronounced success.”—MoarninG Post. 














oe SATURDAY EVENING, at 8.20, THE 
BELLS (Matthias, Mr. Irving); and IOLANTHE. Mr, Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry. 


ORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE, every Saturday during June at 2 o'clock, 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open Ten to Five. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—~—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 


Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees.—First time in Eng'and, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 





HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 
efforts of two men (members of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 


OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 

LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 

actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred. has been 

inted by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
Rankin ; ancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—This Evening.—Special 


Notice.—As the first scene of THE DANITES is essential for the story | 


to be understood, Mrs. Batemon most respectfully begs the audience to be 
seated at the rise of the curtain, Eight o'clock. 


MR. G H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


** Jan. 1877. 
**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 


attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my | 


mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 


Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty | 


to use my name. “S. G, HUTCHINS, 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 


tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, | 


London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and fested your Painless System of adjust- 


ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 


scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


URE OF HAY FEVER—Summer—Catarrh by Dr. 


Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham, 
writes: “One person suffered from Hay Fever—Summer Catarrh—took the 
Wafers, and found almost immediate relief.” They give instant relief and 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and all disorders 


of the throat and lungs, and taste -pleasantly.. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., | 


and 11s. per box by all druggists. 





\_— 








** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





BRAND AND CO,’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA, 


ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPg, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLE AppREss.—No, 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, - 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 
The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 


Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir. 
rors, avd all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-cove . Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS— 


Never at fault. In all irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and 
scrofulous enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presents a ready 
and easy means of cure, which never disappoints the most favourable expecta- 
tions. It manifests a uliar power in restraining inflammation, removing 
stagnation, cooling the heated blood, and checking all acrimonious or 








discharges. While thus acting locally, the Pills are no less remarkable for their 


power in improving the general condition and habit of body, which renders the 
cures complete and permanent. Under the general influence of these potent 


| remedies, the puny infant becomes the robust child; the pale and emaciated 
| regain colour ard rotundity, and the dyspeptic eats freely, without fear. 


EIGHT. PRIZE MEDALS. 











. ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are manufactured without EBCEE aor 





















Eivctro Forks--7qdle, from 24] ; Spooits, Jrom 24/ 


4 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, !# Sets, 2:/,56/,95/ «6 2 
Ylostro Teaand Coffee Sets, /rom £37 P 
Disi Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. » 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. ao 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. wy \ 


Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 








DEANE & CoO., 


CATALOGUES FREE, 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&¢. 








46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 






EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


1 and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
stre ened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label, There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper's Quinine and Iron. 





ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


‘ combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 

estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the aeoktetns head-ache, 

rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
slu liver in motion, very slightly acts on the boweis, giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by Ferre Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 94. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It sondacal a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


Gage equ ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 





becomes white, sound, and polished like vee It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ener’, useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield tq “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— a of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ttles, 25. od. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
-By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


Ea ae BS ee eee ee OO 


1/6 —One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

ee LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. = 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. j 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. os, 6d., and ros, 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. > 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 








Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— | 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —{ "pss erway oe in com 


Piano and Harmonium 
on one Keyboard, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —} “citx ? paves. 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— 


Perfect and most simple in 
mechanical arrangement. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —| Reiss hesren want of 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for Rutumatism, Nevrarera, Gout, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous Heap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials, 
is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution with- 
out change of diet. 
is the ORIGINAL SpEcIFIc for the above complaints ; 


it has been tried and appreved of by the Medical Profession 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 
* Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
‘* A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
** A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Advertiser. 
“Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 
Court Fournal. 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 


wards off one half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 


Prices, rs. 1}d., 25. 37., 48. 6d., and xts, per Bottle. Of all the principal 
Chemists. 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE TiC 2A Ls ee. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small on diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, Ec... 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by , Stimulating the great 
nerve centres that peryade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most. other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience 
and effectiveness it co s itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 155. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s, 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W, 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS,—A gentleman, many 


ted with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 


[? ALSO HAS 





years tormen 
- by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 


any inconvenience,—Forward on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 


| Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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Awarded 1855. 





THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


Ftrom the “‘ Lancet.”—* The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 
ice i drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 


ough_ to be of service in the of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c. 


From the “‘ Mepicat Press AND Circucar.”—“ On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widel 
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DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring t impaired mucous membranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” 


i .C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in 
From the Rovat Hosrirat ror Diseases oF THE CuesT, Cit es Reais Sodan. Paes in soon the ai og ant fit in cases of 


acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” es 
: 2 LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered, 


Prices{ COUNTRY_—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bi.in WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 


Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full parti 


inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SPRINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 




















ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. ‘ 
so WIGMORE STREET. 
ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 
Bean CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
: SONS. private designs. 
ENHAM , COOKING APPARATUS AND 
and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 


ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 





TT UENELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 14 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
ene to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, orto 


Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 284 Camden Road, N.W. 








MAPPIN & WEBB’S © 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp Street, W. MAnsion House Buitpinus, E.C., Lonpon. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


_ 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


t Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


Insurances against fire on” eperty in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling 
due at Midsummer should be renewed before Jul 9% the same will become 
void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


No8tTH BRITISH AND ‘MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies ailing due at Midsummer should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
from June 24. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and 
at the Head Office. 


LONDON :—6: THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





June 1880. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Serene 
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Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at 





No. 5 New-street Square, 


KY EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, W.C 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ** Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally,” 


Rone EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other, 


KM UFFS ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock ‘Turtle, &c. ; 


—_—— 


c— PREPARED MARROW, from Best 
Marrow Bones. 


‘7 OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, | Pre- 
serviug the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 

The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 

Sportsmen, Yachtsmen. Tourists, &c. 


anni halted 
OPFS EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar StrREET, CHARING Cross. 


- @. BARKER AND CO. 





Established 1863. BANKERS. London. 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, 
DEPOSITS 


of £10 and upwards received at the following 
7 Days’ Notice, 4 per Cent. 
RATES 14 ” ” 43» ” 
3° ’ , 5 %? ” 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of 
BANKING transacte 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ir 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. F ifheen volumes are al to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on a’ 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


, Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof RARE, EARLY PriNTED, AND Curious Wor 


Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Books . 








in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Satuxpay, June 19, 1880, 
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